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PREFACE, 



FROM the time Mn Locke pfot* 
ed that there were no innate 
principles, ot roks todireftthe aftions 
of men, imprinted on the mind, 
tafte, m orality , and co nfcicn ce were 
fuppofed by many perfons of learning, 
particularly by all the cdnHftent fol- 
lowers of the modern philofophy, to 
have no dttef mined foundation in na* 
ture, but ctiftom , dr elfe th^ apparent 
ihterefts of mea, difcovered by iftvef- 
tigation and et)mparifon of tffefis. 
There appeared in that philofophy biic 
one commoii &c& naocirci or fourceof 
A 2 detcr- 
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determin^ion and a£bion to man and 
brute} and tne, human aivine mmd 
was OTiy cpnliqercd, as enduW with 
a grtatcr capacfiy, or with a fupc- 

tiicfe conie^ucnccs^ (i^^^^^'^ '^^^t- 
lu^ , anii ^ ma^^ fidadfe^ a dvan<e 5 ^ 
x^i^ <N^z^^xoh^h\^ ^^I'VL^^ did 
npt forete^ or could iitfci -'don^^^ 

w\th his general Kyp6ttiitfs^ ^avbiiiJ.' ' . 

'Ml i5v^ 

tilougfi "if tiei detricAitWSble^' thit 
man has no innate rule^ 
printed on ^his memory, yet can we 
agree,^ ^at W has no lH tt^t^ feehng 
erf jk& i^ci^q^^ 
Te ftitui^'of ^eart ^ no feajfe ^^ tea uty, 
Dq'in plt^^|c|i^ ^ between thebaic 
^i^^^^^^^^y ; wWcH' blight By 
pMofiphcrs^ to be ftHft^tuted to the 
innate* pnncijplca . wjiicli 'Mf. l-6ckc» 



faftly diiGarjded ? The umformity of 
the ludgrnents of mankiQu throughout 
all ages, aiKi the ftrong involuntary len- 

fome ftandard of approbation in the; 
mind ; and that for \yant of acknowleog- 
if jpublickjy, ' there is an iiattfs or 
cliafai left (n^|)Kilofopby, thro? wlfiich 
infidelity, ever rciftlefs, "and tver feek- 

fafwy J^ace, 

In the following llncSj||'^ |it^^mpt^^^^ 
fhew feverai taftes that^row up' with 
f^j^ human mind, and ai^ fe^ 
every pare of ;hc fpccie£,tVat'a^^ 
eyideritly i^nperfeft. I^o'this general 
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Mandi^v^te, ^R o^dor^tb jprovc' that 
iltiwiTih4slfenrH>v^fiifcd^t^ WTdircaiott 

hot aiVtdfi^^fvthe.nacvine^ ^evidencp 

• U<Siiris} tpiiae gqpd^ He bught Qoly to 
c6hclud<si«hW' there were iliraita to the 
Dkttiiral tXft&s of men ; for indirputably 
if the irvftynces I produced' of ^tafte be 
vnivetfalj-thtfn CBankin4 Ka^e fo far 
a fixed ^Hiv^rfal tefte. l?he.'method» 
and indeed the dnly mettod of over- 
turning my' pofition is, laonfhew that 
thfe inftaace* I produce .of .uoiveifal 
^fte atie ^ftoi m truth cofniiion to all 
i^d^ {latiopsi or that^ although 
they bli-ehi<«crfsl,^y^^ ttet taen came 
iQf fom^O^F^ans to^reeto them, 
^pA^inf^bj^ttkve ilatqral femithent. 

<'(Kmo luu -The 



J£fFhov(odojeAion)bIojD(l ^^^Dnctlc 
<faei (PbrnSkm riartiifefitirthutgAfrtluK 
ti|ofoc(MduirsQbg«fis tiMbarft fli^^HQ^lf 

•4J03i^ and Jllib j*ra(<gfci:ifl»dgg|iofi,,^Vi 

unborrowed beauty taken feparatdy, 
-llways plcafe us, while our organs are 
A 4 not 



ibmctimcs have for things n^turdijfd 
indifferent or difgufting, is only acci- 
dbnodjc^niddtfaefti piklgixai^udcQnicidifi - 
iag!thc»iiiroftrdrangfi^ia9a^ oiodtMj 
fafliton(Dfb«flrteiati(m TorieiqioTihQ oeba 
gbttbcfii;E|ibii>Bdinitnigi iditesdth^iaiteq 
foond^iii^doffily co&neAq]^ is^idSAito htn 
'et^fi fep2fTatibd$:i^ls okbB2 uteblibiU0n> i 
aodhdh Jbehn^^fo^ peopli^laffcoaiflajayl 
alot^rt^ei prinqf^eothac t<gEfidosi -drnkj) 
pMfinr^noDts.mJfi WerldO||hiiitta<icnitbeo 
begOioiDgsnofn aflfodationsig n wt9^AKMtrl(i d 
nooiiipiii)tj^r;ib)r (^^^ prndtaood jtfare:) 
nuganftibpiikfaibb ^heHcvbralr&ntaflacicj 
mddfiii ofijlicamx caine^n^Qdqcfteb islt 
clfid^ofo.iDS I perTons r. aoqtiasirtMj ^hh 
hillorjipccianlftell ofi^iwliyiAviiecIca littler q 

Alcficandetft^i Aatidutiwhif) 5cl pfiMiinidCq 
faopp pcttio»l«bv«asYaLfcni]rcLipa^ 

• Ir-DH^g , ^ ' , 'drefs 
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bftlwfj:)Bn 2§niri3 lol: svfiri 83minfnol 
'ioDE yino ,§nffiu§lib lo anai^rfiibn? 
-[Kh[»iirpi&ii[gnngi3iq txK>dite[iiiip(to«fi> 

miw piiiicipieiior cnoiesiof DsflcDnoiift^l 
pMttedrbmtiitst i^fDtii''be}oeniigfaiebffd3 
and dir&£bed Ib^ fionate IHDkiibeiAt^nort 

oodrnmiidiftbigoiihed ftbm .atiori'brQteq 

cbyii kBdsiborq t07intmlui»dryckp|irO4k:)n 
batsdasn^d^idute^r! BoldidDbcYcimiKirHi. 
tarn phttolbplKyiofiifaGmafwfiadute ita^n 
a fettledbfinm f9aQd^iokiq 1 2di(y^htl : 

tbm the':mattfer here^pf^efeigedBto tlw^ 
pUbtic^tMy! b( d|(b«)(rddiwivk)itoaiLA 

^ general 



pWldfophy^Jimafl ^hcrj^^tcifto^^ to tfe 
asid^jibati dchisl rkl}: fwhM pror 

rtligidft ftatwaKy Tiw')^ f?i^dwii 
Wghtd-^tcf ^than^an^^ter^ff^ 
ewrerfi^forft*^^ a'^ttemin aiv4 

tkigle'^ftW ^ nM''\n ifhis \ *Wvteifatidnl 
^febi^^©e*»*a* lio tfh i>t5t that 

W a man who has attentively confi- 

dered 



of Chn&bdiit)r4 and J)L!tntlisK«S'4 

tki^e tAacr^mp thoughts on fo^ety and 

readcjr* ; hut let mc obfervc on my 
Qw^.bebadiii th^ I did notf mtc for 
the tsmfA^.hhoff^r my x^^hm .to 
th^Jffivtr.Mrfefc ftf « : .willing; rtQ^cfacftqw A 

pnd?«#pdif?k?,aTp^at^,vi^^^ 

ftom jhf lyiwldj .if «thjenir.fft4i^^«n^ 
%nd . liakc pffeiipe^ I . , f:^^'? v; hjpjp iii. 

fl^t^Siiedy, i3??iy.MV?ry , ^yf\\\^, t^^iqw > pf^dfj 



l(x\\ 0.1 bnuod loa ms I ,^oi:>'^' via 

h often obfcurc, either tJ#e49i9ity ^o^^ 
^n ill choice of cxpreflion. The parts 
wens wrote feparatc and loofe, and 
flicy remain fo ftill ; they appear yet 
to be only materials collefted and 
thrown rudely together ; confequently 
they leave not on the mind the full 
ftrong impreflion of a fingle whole and 
regdlafc plAn. If I be afked why I did 
iiot digeft them better ? I anfwer, that 
i am Qot obliged to do fo, while I 

have 



foipc y«ijivc^(^h^ jfy%^9$,^pft,r 
logy fpiT/pyb^ing, lUclf-JMy 
my fields, I am noc bound to im- 
prpye, ,5lv?fp^ja|f^ough ji^priPy^fit* 
W9^^1d j44),«#derahiy ,t9 niic} pica- 
fure 9^,,^^^,^!^^, and to ,t|¥ :V.ar»ety ' 

-,•h'•.'v.••|■;"•'^^^••l'> . <'^ '- ' •i./ic;" i-'-T-.T 
!!■■■'. " tiiuj-. ' ■• ■ - 'j 'n :' v-vi* 

h . : !,v-.l^L ! tf .nfli-fO^fN?-: 
- , . ] •■■ "J o 'jH* f;.)^";': lOir, 
' c; 01.1 L-^.^:'.do lor- rri 
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»b ^ »h''-'-: — — — ^A- 

W J^N I had the honour of dritik«- 
, . . i»g wi<U you. ii^ fawifliay s 4gii( 
YlA 9^qaA^nally read to you RolUnii fikf» 

Qop4.1p^c> (^^^ obferyatidnl yos^tnfKic 
yough^ oivti^ vftTjr UKoly iM^^k^g.conSr 
X/Bffation». in ]M^hich you opened £» naaily 

I hjl^i^hou'ghts of reducing my ttfeilt 

prove of that defign» Rolling you ob« 
fervedj wrote for young ilvdents^ atid bin 
principal view ^as to form a taftc for li* 
B terature. 
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tcratufc. . . You very gracefully,, butjn a 
manner I did not then perceive^ led me to 
that tafte and elegance whiqh diftinguiflies. 
perfons politely educated, and particularly 
tq the graces of your own fex : the tranft* 
tipn^ indeed^ from the beauties of writing . 
to die elegance and propriety difplayed in ^ 
policed life, was not great : for the fame 
iimple original principles of tafte are com- 
mon to both, and are varied only accord- 
ing to ,^hara6iers and , their fituations. . 
It is 2, happy circumftance in .my favour, 
that the Aibjed itfelf, and your approba* 
>^ tion of my attempt, confina my though . 

^U^^ to you i^^I have no neceffity, madam, of . 

C^n^ invokUig; a mufc to i nfpirc m e. 

, The tafte w« fpoke of naiay be defined^ . 
at hu-ge^ a clear fenfe of the noble, the 
%4A/njL^ beautifuly and th€ ,aff€<aiii g, through na- 
tiire and act. , It diftinguiihes. and feleds^ 
with ut^ifig judgment^ wh^t is fine and 
gr^c^fttl| iicfm the nStestn jai^ ^difguftiiig ; 

and 
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and keeping a ftrfft and attentive eye on 
nature, never hegle£ts her, but whta na« 
tur^ berrelf is in dHgracej 

' All our fpedes that are perfea^bring the 
fiWt p rincip les of tafte with them into the 
World, Rollin produces inftances of uiii* 
verfal tafte in mufic and p aintin g ; A 
concert, fays he, that has all Its p^ts well 
co mpo fed and we ll execu ted, both as 
to inftruments and voices, pleafes uni- 
vcrfalfy J but if any difcor d arifes, arty ill ' 
tone of voice be intermixed, it (hall dif* 
pfeafe even thbfe who are abfolutely igno- 
rant of mufic. They know not what it 
is that offends them^ but they findi fome' 
what grating in it to their ears ; and this 
prcJceeds from the tafte and fenfe of har-» 
mohy implanted m them by nature, - In 
like "manner a fine pidture c harm s and 
tranYports a fp^^ator who has no idea of 
painting. Adtiiim what pleafes him, and 
yh/ it^piihifes'hifn, and he cannot cafiljr - 

^'"^ B 2 ' give 
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give ah account, dt fpetify the feal 
{on ; biit natural fefitimeht Work6 alA16ft 
the fame effeft in him^ ds arf ahd ufc in 
perfeft judges." 

* Here jrou flopped ihfe with a vfery Aib* 
tile arid cohfoundilig bbje^idn. Which 
became much ftrdiigfel- by your hMUlUt 
And fprightly manner of lirpportlhg it t 
though I did not then iiiake a good figure 
in oppofition to yot, yet now I can tefi-*. 
ture upon paper to enforce the pHnci{)lfc 
I defendfed. Your cibj\e<aioh was^ TMt 
whatever plea(es people fbrrhs to thfetn a 
true arid agreeable tfefte 5 arid that there- 
fore there ih ho fuch thing as univerfai 
tafte in the beautiful^ the fubliffie, rihd 
the aiftairig ; for that which pleafes oiie 
perfon is ofteh difplealing to another : 
Mib then can pretend to judgfe between 
Inankihd, (ince no fehtehce pronounced ill 
this Cafe can alter the taft^ of men, of 
*ftllfe that agreeable to a perfon ^hrch 

dif^ 
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difg^ftf hi^n, or the contrary i Though 
t^is pbjjBfaiqn be certainly ney/ from you, 
\^ho have yet no acqm^inta^ce with booki 
that treat on the nature of the human 
niind ; yet it has often be«n m^e, very 
triuipfiph^ntly, by writers of the greaUO: 
reputation, and i^m^ to rei|uire a more 
fatisf^flory folutioa than has hitherto api- _ 
pe^rei). It is no fmal} ^dvantageto me, that |[^^^] 
the candour of your irjipd is not deftroyed ^ 
by what is often c^llpd L earnin g. When^ ^ 
I produce to you feveral well- known ^^^^ 
infta.oces of univeffal invariable beauty, 
you will lyit^put hefitation agree with mp gyp^yt 
that tberp i^ fu.ch a thi^g : you will not ^ 
contend, that njiankind want a talle for C^u.^ 
t^^t ivhijch ;bey siJl admire. 

To proceed to particular inftances of 
this natural fenfe : Every man, who is not 
zp, idiot, h^^ a tafte for truth ; the moft 
laotorious Ji^ 9n ^su'tb, when taken in a 
9 3 falihoo* 
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£ilflioood Which he bopiB$ tO: evade, ihall 
. convinceiyou of his owa private unalttf- 
ftble;fetifoibf his palliations , mi excufes. 

The Jiune thing may be faid ,of grati- 
: tude j and though the victup itfelf be rare, 
yet no one 'ever in carneft acknowledged 
him{d{ to be ungrateful, or would wil- 
I itngljr bear that imputation ; which is fuf- 
\ ficieot evidence that the approbation of 
the virtue is univcriaL 6<c^»c^ 



^ ^ and our contempt of a tery fdiifh difpo- 
^^-***^fition, is not lefs general, though there 
^^-^f*' feem tibrrbe fomc obje<Stions. Mifers have 
'^^'^'^•^^bcen known to praife as -well a& praflife 
V the moft. fordid parfimony, and to con- 
demn generofity ; but I believe^ Upon con- 
^dcring this matter ctofeJy, it will ap- 
pear that mifers, as well as others, have 
. a fenfe of > th^ .merit of generofity ; and 
i iind fault with it in Others only where it 

afFedls 
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' teiefkt^ orbecotms a 'reproach' to them : 
t}i&y CMdmmiihmhty wbcreiit^eippcars 
to them to lavi/h beyond proper limits. 

- -IPfe «iftriidaiit)|i the virtue eqli^ly 'with 
«':tbe g^iiirtes^ibut his fears:n)d fofpidoiis 
t«f^^nmi>want make him confine it with- 
-^n ai fmall cam{)fl& : he parts withhis fa^- 
-tgJiiAg where aTnore generoiis peribn be- 
Vftows^^ a f^j;lling or a guinea f> yet this 

f;arthing extorted from him, is an^indabit- 
able proof that- he has fixed a fenfe of 
<i|8eralit^ thdugh^ it be reftraiwd by. fomc 
*iB|fesn &rt4 Ifelfift ^dnfideratiora 
anrl^ r Ji. ' • • .; • ' '-.'n ::< 

svp,-t >}beyt y is plestfing, and i o dnfinem^ t 
2>^4flFguftftfl ^o «veryl>ody/ Yott can walk 

- and ireaithe freely under ia lio^ xrieling, 
"What then triakei you prefer! Bj. loftier 
-^45h&iwbet^ ? What makes youi:* if ;the^w«a- 

tbir permit, • like the open r mipitefl :, and 
'-ihufe td be boiwided only by the hbriison, 
v'-. .-B ^ ^lvf\ ^tSat 
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that extends in pjofpedl as fa^ as the eye 
can reach ? 

* Novelty alfo hath its cbarois I'n a thou- 
fand inftances, th^t w^ar jiw^y by fami-- 
liarif y. . . 

All a^es and nations have agreed to ad- 
mire trye wit ; it is certain that witticifm, 
pun, mi mic kry, and bufFoonery, have very (fltfv». 
often fupplied the place of it with ap- 
plaufe i bu^ when we confider, that all 
people who majce ufe of falfe wit, not- 
withftanding admire the true, and approve 
of it i that they put off the falfe wit al- 
ways under fome refenablance or appear- 
ance of real wit ; and that thofe wh^ like 
it are impofed upb;i juft as men are who 
X'aHe counterfeit coin, becaufc it has the 
fame impreffion with good mopey ; and 
vhen we further obferve, xhat thofe very 
people who ufe falfe wit, as they' improve 
in their tafte and fe nfe defpife the falfe 
~ , and 
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and ^dopt the true ; and that nothing* 
fixes them in a habit of punning and buf- 
foonery, but an incurable ftup'idity, and 
an inability to z6t a higher part ; we fliall 
be obliged to confefs, that true wit hath 
its bouiidarles and marks which for ever 
diftinguiih it* 

I fhall be obliged to fay fomething 
of our fenfc of perfonal beauty here- 
after 5 I fliall here content myfelf with 
making the following obfervation : A 
perfect beauty always holds the fuperi- 
ority in the efteem of every one, over re- 
markable deformity. It is only when the 
degrees from deformity to beauty ap- 
proach to each other, or when beauties of 
different kinds are compared who bold 
, nearly the fame degree, that we are con-^ 
fufed and differ' in opinion. The fame 
confufion happens in our tafte of fweet 
and bitter ; if the fweets approach each 
otber^ we cannojt readily determine : 

but 



ttift aB birmJt^tetrobj^fe^ % Paribus pnV 
.'icipIes^Ilaflwd-fisiiinoMfxcfes^^^ ,we ai-e 
proportionably in greater confufioTi in our' 
comparifons when the variations are not 
fWy'^^'aTkdble: 

^ ' G^iudt'dV of thought, xsr grandeur of 
'.'ohjedlSj-ftriloe us irrefiflribly- with furpriie 

^nd (ffiyigh't, ■ The Gvcciztk^ and Roman 
•vhiftopife8 jabdund with fplendid inftances # 
- of greatwefeibf foul ; bat I hiave no need 
ottrtai-e^ydil^from yourvfavojurite poet Ho- 
-ihcr oit tH»'.'6badV whofe Iliad is a con- 

d?rT:iedrfoFife9*^of elefvatihg^fentriwBntSi and 
.•(wf fuhjinrfc ittiagffs^that "force our admira- 
'ridn. yi&ddiobjeifts ofgrandism have^fi- 
■4fiflar;cffie(^0:aiarge riverthat throws itfelf 

i*ow^ a pi«ci^)tSe With unceafing violence 
<:tfifd'ttaxridQri [never fails tb.raife'a pleafing 
,^6r\\{hfnhtst in the beholders. A fuiri- 
iiaef*sr«werTifig fldy caft over tirith lofty and 
^OTeytftab sdouds, dipped in • purple and 
t^^Mj-'iiliejbataa^iihvfior^ and a bit)lcen 
'^'^''f^" profpedi 
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profpeA of rqcfc^ ajwi nMjun tains irregu- 
> \arlf pUediy the mind ia the f^rne 

'manner. 

However certain what I have been juft 
faying may be^ let us flop here, and fup- 
pofe that I have been entirely miftaken ; 
let us fuppof^ that there are fome men 
icreated without thofe original taftes, or 
having the very oppofite ; that there are 
:men wha.bave a natural tafte and appro- 
bation of fal&ood and ingratitude ; who 
think a mean and fordid difpofition to be 
' meritorious and who difefiieemvgran- 
deur^and gencrofity of foul t ^.ybu not 
obfervci that( you fuppofe them, by their 
*t v«ry natures; :and difpofitions, the mpft 
tcontemp^ible^ and debafed anjmals on 
;.earth ^ Who, fay you, fhall judge Jn this 
. f3de, between fuch perfons aiad-ourfelves, 
:£nce they have their beauty and their 
^.tafie, as well as we ; ankl^ the difference 
js^ that they judge things to be agreeable, 
' , which 
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which we judge to be the contrary. But 
is it not evident, madam, by the very lighl 
of fentiment, that it is not upon the judg- 
ement, or op inion s, concerning them, that 
the merit of truth, gratitude^ and genero- 
\ fity depend ; but that they have a real ya- 
4 lue and^worth in themfelves^ which opi- 
nion cannot alter ; and that falfehood, in 
gratitude, and a fordid, mean temper, havQ 
y^a n atural bafenef s, that opinion cannot 
ennoble.-- I know no reafon for our per- 
ception of abfolute eternal beauty in th« 
virtues I have mentioned, but by fuppof- 
ing, that the Father of beings who is eterr 
pal truth and gopdnefs, and the original 
ftandard of gr ande ur and beauty , ha$ 
ftamped on our minds a' fcnfe of thofe ab- 
folute and eternal perfeiElions. If opinion 
were the real ftandard of fentiment^ the 
nature of one animal bould not be more 
poble than that of any other ; yet it is 
certain, that if there yras in tjie world byt 
oneq^an ofii gtegr ity, genetofity, gratitude. 
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and grdat foul, aiid all the reft of man- 
kind confifted of people who had no fetffe 
of the dignity of truth, and of a nobld 
dtfpofitidn, this fiiigle perfon would be 
of more worth, thili the whole race of 
man befide. • 

I know the inftances I have j aft pro- 
duced of fixed unlvfetfel tafte common to 
all the forts df Adatfl, who are not evi- 
dently imperfefl and void of underftand- 
ing, are fufficietit to convince you that 
there is fuch a thing as uiiiverfal tafte in 
the mind of man ; and they will prove 
decifive to evetjr dfifc who has clear con** 
ceptlbfts of the nature of conviftion and 
evidence. ^ But as I kfiow by experience, 
that there are abundance of plaufible and 
even learned men who feldomer conclude 
froffi reafon aitd evidehce than they ima- 
gine, and that learning is not a certain 
antidote ^gainft the power of prejudice ; as 
I am alft) aware of the favourite fyftem that 



ftands ih iiecd bf the bpirilbh- 1 contend 
agafriftv arid the griekt mihie^ tfi^t fupp6rt 
it, r^ni obliged to enter Mtd i flebate' of ' 
a* few pages, that I majr WaVe^ ho objec-* 
tion agaihft rtie unanfwered, ' ^ 



The truth is, in attempting to refolve ' 
your difficulty, I -find myfelf cfaught with- 
out poffibility of retrea ts in a difpute of ' 
very old Handing, wherein the combatants, 
although the greateft philofophcrs of' 
their refpefiive ages, have generally ftood 
aloof, and contented themfelves with ^ 
^ftablifhing each his own fide of thc^ 
queftioii with ftrong appearances of truthi ' 
without venturing to attack dire£tly the' 

»adverfe proof*. The cafe ftands thus : thei^ 
croud of thofe^who have refle£}e4 on th^' 
" feritimcnts^ nien^ in all ages^ entertain of / 

^jrirtue^ and vice, of beauty and grandeur of 
thought, have, from the uniformity they^ '* 
difcovercd in the judgments of mankihxl 
on^'thefe/hjads,' con^^ isf " 

in 
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able j|^nd22i o(jfi(?gment, 4^ ^.^h.tha^f ,^ 

bf^uqr, ^pd t^fl A^Jblime. On jtfets con- 
trary, H obbes ; J^ ocke, Mandevijje, and a 
cloud of moderns, along with fome an- 
ci^nts, obferving the different eftiaiates of 
{on^ p^rtiqular moral actions in the ; 
different communities of mankind^ and 
the^ unlisted variety of humap. fancy in 
the agre^ble works of art and nature, 
hay^.tiienQe cqntended, that .t^ere is na>-, 
fi xed^ . ftand^rd in the mind for ^afte, Ja:. 
mo^^litg^ or: . jeay ty > ^ There in thP: - 
opif)ij9^ of tjae learned, as Shakefpeare - 
fay».b/; th,e, fortunes of men^ a t; 

and- flpws without ce^if^ng. J^t., 
prgfiyit, Mr,.. Locke's opjiMon ftems to 
-bej^r down all oppoCtion ; yet fcyieral fourKl. ; 
rc^fbner^ have ventured to call it i« quef*- , 
tiqu ; they find /pmething ftiU in: the re-. 
mai;kaibje uniformity and inflexibility of [ 
9P decen t or b^fefa<^iQns , ,^ 
on 
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on the beautiful and %hc fubllmCy that 
cannot be accounted for but by recur- 
ring to a fixed unalterable (landard in the. 
mind. To fpeak in the phrafe of {omc 
free-thinkers, they perceive by the inter- 
nal fenfe, natures, and differences . that 
appear as immoveable as fate. - The mo* 
ment they caft an eye on Homer . or 
Milton, on the ancient ftatues, and the 
paintings of Raphael ; or the finer paint- 
ings of nature, the flowi^s, the waving 
corn, and meadows, a varied prorpe6t, or . 
the fublime beauties of the night, they> « 
find all the obje£lions againfl real beaoty 
baffled^ ,and pverwhelm^d by intuition. 
And I fancy the mofl; pofitlvis philofo- 
phers, who derive our approbations from 
mode pr cuftpn), would hefuate a little, 
if writers were to be judged by thsir 
principles ; if they were told that Homer 
and Martial, Milton and Tom Brown, 
are oq the fame footing in real excellency j 
and that the beauties of :tho- heroic pacts 
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'^re not the €^p€k of zny certain #r unj- 
rtrfd t^fte m the fo^lp but of a fjvwr- 
tble mode orthipUng that caAuUI/ oh- 
twied m the world. 

Of all thole whom I have to contend 
inth, Mandcville, the author of the Fa- 
ble of the Bees, Aiak^s the c)oM: atl;ack 
upon intrinftc heaujty., and (eems to denjr^ 
with the greatei}; pU^fihiUtf, ^ that there 
^ ^ are things pofiefTed of fiurh real worth and 
( € excelleiwe, as ta be uniyerialljr efteeiped 
C C4n all countries and ^gcs. As th^ fucceed^ 
ing writers on his &de of the queftigj^ d^ 
little nsore than «cof y bis objedjons 04 
this head) J will conJOider chem itxpxc&y^ 
^d anfwer at 04?ce to the crowd* 
^ When we fir^ft Jet out in qxicft of 
Intrinfic wprxhj ((ays he) and &nd om 
thing better. .thM another, and a tbixi 
bstter thajsj th?t, and fo on, hcgii^ 
(p entertain g^e^ hopes of fujeoefr j but 
when Wf meet with feveral things tlrat 



are all very good, or all very bad, we are 
puzzled, anfl^agrcc not always with oiii- 
, Reives, miich l^^i^ wltli others. Thc^e are 
clifFerenlt faults as w^H as beauties^ that, 
as modes and fafhibns a^ter^ and meh 
vary in their taftes and humours, will 
be diffcrehtljr admired or dlfapproved of. 

<« JuBjges of painting will never difagree 
in opiniph, when a fine*pi^ure is com- 
pared to the daubing of a novice but 
liow ftrangely have they differed as to the 
'works of eminent mafters T There arc 
'parties amongft connoiileurs, and few of 
them agree in their efteem as to ages and 
countries ; and the beft pidlures bear not 
always the beft prices. A\noted original 
will be ever worth more than any cop}r 
that caii be made of ii by aii unknown 
hand, though it Ihould be^better. The 
vaiiie that is fet oq paintings depends not 
bhly oii the name of the* matter and the 
time bf liis age he drew tfiem in, but 
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iikewifej^ in \ greater medfirej^ op the 
fcarcity.of £is wbrjcs ; and, . what is ftill 
mprc unjtafonable, the quality of the 
perfons in whbfe polTeffion tHey are, as 
well as the length of time, the^ have 
been in great families ; and if th«..Car- 
tons, noW m Hampton-coui-t, were done 
by a lefs famous hand than that of Ra- 
phael, and had a private perfon for 
their bvhicr^'who would be forced to 
fell thein^ they would iiever yield tlSp 
tenth pairt of the riiohey, wliich, with 
ill their grdfs faults, they are now fup;^ 
pbfcd to be worth.'^ ■ ' ' 

1 ' In the wofks "of nature^ worth and 
<Sxcellency are as uncertain ; and even in 
human creatures V what is beautiful iii 
one country, is not fo in another : how 
whimfical is the flbrlfl in his choice \ 
fometimes the tulip, fometimes the au«. 
ricuFa, arlJ at ' other times the car^natloA, 
fliall engrofs his'eteem j'^Snd^^cvery year 
" ' C .2 ^ WM<r 
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a ne^ Bo#et, in his jdagtii^t, exceeds 
aU the d)d <>nes, though it ihuch jn% 
rior to them' b6th in colour and fliape* 
Three hfUridrcd years ago^ men were 
fliiaved as clofely as they are npw j fiiice 
that) they have worn beards, and cut thein 
in a vaft variety of formsj that were all 
becoming when fafliionable, as now they 
would be ridiculous. How niean and co» 
mically a man looks, that is otherwif^ 
well dreiTed, in a narrow-brimmed hat^ 
when every body wears broad ones ? And 
again, how monfirous is a great hat, 
when the other extreme has been in fa- 
fhion for a confiderable time ? Experience 
has taught us, that thefe modes feldonl 
laft above ten or twelve years ; and a man 
of threefcore muft have obferved five or 
fix revolutions of them at leaft : yet the 
beginnings of thefe changes, though we 
iiave fccri feveral, feem always uncouth, 
and are oflfenfive afrefh whenever they 
return. Wtat mbrtal can decide which 
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I* Ae haadfejfl^, ^bftraac4 from tht 
niQde iq l)^ng^ to wear great buttons oh 
fmall pn^ ?.,. The man}^ way$ of laying 
•ui a garden jiidicioufly are.almoft innur 
ffiesrable j^ apdj what is called beautiful in 
theiD,, va^;i^ a<:cording to the taftcs of 
nations an^ jtges. In graf$- plats, kRotS| 
parterres, a great diverftty of forms is 
generally agreeable ; but a round may be 
l^teafin^ to the eye as a fquare; an 
Aval ciinj^<^<^; be more fuitable- to one 
filaec, than it is poffible for a. triangle 
^> t>e. to . another : and the pre-eminence 
an oftagp)i has over an hex^on,, is no 
^eater in.i figures, than at hazard eight 
has above {17^ amongft the ch^^qes/' 3a 
fer Mn Mandeviile, It iSoisafily con^ 
ceived^ that llie arguments w^Jjich cont 
elude agaipfl^^ I ntrinfic worth ap^ eacc^h' 
kiicy in the Ojbj^efts.of tafte,>, are equally 
e^iiefufive iigalnft ^ fixi;4 ,^ d^ctec mine^ 
taftc i ^ apif ;^at| if beauty (^fPS^M^s* 

• C 3 riablc 



ft /V T f <S 1 1 O il ; (»tgr.O*J > c: 

... .- ^'^ i. . , . ■ i . ? \ J - y 

V: Ail ihejfiOfifafton tbift ii|igwc»U9 and 
^bti}e.aut^tn ha« lbe!WB>Hwthia, tb^ 

away^ hjr dtftinguiflbiiigt.Jietfjr(|eo^ 
bcauty» Jhat is for ever j efigs^i^y an4 
the _9ij^n(^$y Of habitual b^SoQiatcs of 
beauty^,, that pleafc^ gs pply ^<?Hjej|yi 
taHy- -, J(\iwe^ can fliejv tbit i^lS^^nc^ i* 
|Ke.Qb/^£b that pleafe ifs^nti^ ^pnf4i(tcMt 
be has foufi4i¥jIl cle?ff up,v Afi^lJefly l^dji 
Jikesi:ith^ 4«9is ibe. wor« in bflr youths npfi 
beca«t%^:it ja-xesally loore b^cptning,tb.ai» 
(hfi pi^i^tfaQii0n, but beKraul^tbat dVpfti; 
bear9 >aii intimate relation^, to ber . dayn 
of joy, t and brings tbqqa h^H to her, 
imagmatiolk :in all the |gjf ^colours of 
^at hap^ Jga fen of Ufe>r In tbU iiH 
ftance jQu wilLfind the nature of thp(€ 
imi table .charms revealed, that« depend 
ypoa fancy ^nd the mode. Youth is ever 

beau* 
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fhe images of yoUtb y'^airi^ the diisis^bnljp 
pT cafes by iti aflbciation. There is, in fad, 
M^th^e&Sf^SM^ caAed 
«g^eeabldt»l^thi»k!)ld, arrbnlyttyadjfaiai 
^^tfth iptth joi^'t hat happen accidencadifto 
te^in<tf<y - ybaV tei ut^ ; and bjr appear* 
hfgi conftaiidy ' togclhef, to be Umttd 
ft inJJteai ted to plcafe merclj^ bjr the af- 
ft felatit m. '"The mind places^ irt one^eon^ 
wl^ei&i'^^^plcit fdea^ different things that 
to to it together ) memory 
t<%ether ; and a^ cirmrta^ 
fldnce^ • tfet has ' cortftantiy ^ at?tten*d out 
^fui^'dr^^h, in ibnie ilegtiee re«» 
iimiP"Th6fe^i>ftiion$. T&W'pfcfent ffe 
ftfiM, ^^Hrbei^omes ^miliar, becomet 
aMb pleafinjg; fhttt is^ itTTwcwn by the 
y pung^ the gay, alid beautiful r the old 
fa(hiotii,' in feme timelrft»f It left off, 
b^otncis di fagreejb le ; tha< ifi it is wortt 
by j^jniofbfe,: 

With thief <n|aging part* df:?tKe: iworhi ; 
.■^ — C4 ' by 



by ^thc^ p^4^f)5^. ,tbc^i:tf^cy, ap4 itfee oMi . 

})^,cfl^)i;^pq^ that tbe djiguft 4!0tf ncA ^ 
Ipirjj^g J^om , the .(vagiAwiVi >*»t 
a. di&grfreatUc^ . opxuiexion <^ ^idWf lel; a- - 
lovely jui4| t^jifg^i^t njis(b youtb furr 
prjfeypn. io Cbinefpor Turkiih habk, 
Qr in a pafioiral drei^^ an^ yoH wiU 6nd^ 
t^t an engaging peribn is capable of giv*» : 
ing cilarms to a new dr^s» anci makings ; 
the fimple habit of a Hiepherd or fliep* 
herde& {>leafing. The black bue and 
thick lips of the inhabitants; of A&ica«. ^ 
QG^dered apart, have no natur|il beauty >{< ; 
but they are imited with t]^c (mlcB^ fcb# 
dalliancessi tbf ki^d. feptiniems^ «nd teni>r 
4^r endefu^iDg. pafCons i^iithe.btanties 
Africa : they are united in the fame man- 
ner c^i tbe , imagination 'X>f the inhabit 
taa^s by habit, and^ retiirn-to oiie amiable ;. 
pi^r^ tpf anind* The BJacka whO' 
bav^e Ipn^ Qpnycrfed wkh . £uropeaii«», 
have alfo^rfoifad; beauty, joined to a fair: 
coiBipIej^ifj^^i^gonfequcntiy the ^^olour :i% 
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rod bcMity'j'^ dierd are iroliiirits to the 
adjitn£b «f ckfcunaftances bf rdil "beaiity)' 
tbeiP* is- ina^ihflUiftiMe varietiir tn ' ^rbi« 
trtiy teMt]!^ (Mf fiftion. It is the tdmiil^ 
fiofl oftbdfet*i^JaI adjtin£b, amongft wh ch- 
ar^ <<Ofii^rebe^'(|f$ddrers, ceremonies, and' 
finnttare, the fame cMs with things: 
p^^maneady agt«eab}e ; and the cmfxi^. 
fwtt of tbecn^ iihat have given foundation 
to^ i^bjaWon^^ and farniihed exkmples- 
againft thd* abibliite nature of beauty, and^ 
umvtphl 4UictelkigeabIe tafte* When. 
tfabiii adjviifts -are feen alone, they 'ap«' 
pear indiffimtt ; and when joined to dif- 

9gittoMe iteis^ they become difguftfuK - 

. ■ ■.■'■..*. 

Whim it is faid that good judges have 
admired faleftBflies in works oF^rt, and 
that nothing is more inconfiftent than 
fancy, they ^fay Tight ; but thofe trudis' 
^will -not bear the conchifions drawn from 
theiti : good judges never admired the. 

blemifhes 



Upcm^^M ViAtQ\t m groffs which if idividedj^ 
H^uld 'halve .beeri diftinguifbed/ I havt* 
ft^ii a isu>td%bac has looked verj^ prect)^ id a^ 
fifi^ faee; 1>ecaufe it was unable to^cuft th<^? 

fHm^k x>yer the blase that 'fuf^' 
jioiiiiidcd^ ir; or to maloe- aify tti^n^t df 
refiftance t4» the unittd 'foite ibcatrty;^ 
tUat "altogtdier furprifed and 'Wcf powcwrf^ 
{tic jcitdgmenti The adarfre*^ c^f Hditoet- 
hahre idoUzed his fiuilts^' ndi^ becatife th^' 
were dc^tutc^ of real ta^ev^^bt ^becatiffe^ 
Hdmer^ upon the whole fo amazMiglf - 

afid kis faults are incorpoi*ated whh 
fach ipfbiite and fuperi<»' beauties^* If* 
thofe'very blemitbes^ Mrere in works thii^ 
hstd excellenictes) or /but a few of a^ 
low fiile^<:^h6A they would tiot impofo 
thusf ^Ht^tbe judgments of mem . . ^ 

The 
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u Th^^ fiWBC^ train- of rcafohing will help | 
to^llui^ thfi pMliAd great difpute, about 
the i- ft ability ; of - wm^U virtue^ and a mo- — 
i^l^Te. Wh^ it is alleged, that ac- 
d^As « called ittoioral in fome - nation^ 
are approved ofy and even make a part of 
re ligio us worfliip i n ano ther j it may be 
anfweredy-tbat no nation ever approved of 
ike crimes that are generally r^koned fo^ 
for their own fakes, and taken alone, but 
0fk a(:Goant of an'aiTociation with fome<* 
thing of tr anfcen dent worth and e«<:cl-; 
ItBcy, Immoralities have mixed with 
rejigictt)) and were revered on . account of 
tb e iiniQ n. Human facriiices were of- 
fekpi at. Carthage, the' rites o f .Vienus ad-» 
i mtted l af d viibuf nefs, of Bacchus, drunk* • 
eitnefss <and < idiots, however vicious, are 
atcounted Saints by Mahometans : but 
aft hiftory teftifieis^ that cfiurdcr, proftit u*'^^^ 
tgn, and dr untoeim cfs, taken alone, weref"^^* 
vieeg amongft the heathens, and are looked . ^ 
iipon as crimes >y the Turks ^ that thejrT^rui 

bore tie/l 
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bore the fame invarltbic ehw&crs 
in»^gflr -t)i^hi as with us ^^and that cycn 
^ 'fiHi^fDn of religion didl not alter tiic 
hvi^mMrle^' of^aaturc. If ''you deiire'tp 
fee ifrtafat-kcpt guilty deeds in repute in 
ibc heathen worfliip, you muft talpc inti 
view the fublim e majcft y and revere nce of 
religfonv with which they were incorpo*- 

mttf.' ■ '■ — „„^ - - 

* . *■ 

■ From what I have faid it appears, tlut 

^en/c - tUe ^guments alleged do not prove 
mcT^ agialnft U5ft^ unalterable fcnfc of jrirtu* 
^ wd-teautyi fincc where you &p*ratc 
> /T^-ildasvtbat blkve been cafually affociated/ 
naT^W)^^ jyjgrticnt8 of mcn^bVlfeauty andVir, 
^laa^tie^ -are iledfaft and uaifohn throughoiti 
^ TT^^^^ll natioft^and age«. In our taftc pf com'i 
^ ~ pounds there is an effeil like what I havi^ 
been tfeating of ; if you add a few 4'tdpB 
B<5<A^'^ ^ lioney a large quantity of the juice 
♦if wormwood, the whole lhalj bitter;; 

>teAc{£ai^ tfee conCfary, yoii minjgle a 

♦ ^ - - dropj 
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dW>]^ of the , j ulcc. of , veormM»od mrt 
y^lTel full of honey, the virhple ifhall \m 
(Weet I yet are^ tititber the honey oof 
the' wormwood changed^ and our ttfte of 
(Weet ktid bitter is the fame. . . 

Ih the quotation I made from Mao^ 
deviile, thtre are fooie other objedlioiu 
that require an anfwer. People may Im 
doubtful ^ and aAnty. in the theory of 
^^Ji vho have the moft exa£)t intell^* 
gcQc^ of it in. their fen&tionS) by aM* 
iqking th^ t^oint Of beauty« A flower^ 
|rarden attra^s our view by the fplcttn 

anjd brigh^.confufion of its colours } 
and we look at it with pleafure^ altho* 
we take no notice of the figure of the 
{jtart^rre j that, isy we difcov«r beauty, 
^ithout attending to the forin and dt-^ 
vifion of th^ ^gardeOb Floriils then dif* 
aigree about, th^ Xhoiire of form in the 
io%fer- knots, bccaufe the heauty of the 
^hfo^ of th^ir admiration jdo&s iioc con- 

ift that form, Flowm, in every ar^ 
. , range- 
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nmgehicnt of the grouttJ; if*difpcffeS i^-i 
lieguhrif by the wild hatid (ff nafiire, ^re 
pleafing tci thfe eye, IHk^ a liiie Wof)^ii^ 
who charms, whether (he reclines on^a 
fopha, or walks in the garden. There 
hardly room for preference between ahy 
rjegular forms of the parterre, ' befides 
fancy and aptitude to the place. The 
theorift then who . contends, that there is 
no pre-determined tafte of beauty in thk 
paiEon of florifts, becaufe they diffc^ 
in the form of flower-gardens, is de- 
ceived, becaufe he has itiiftaken tt(e 
point of beauty, which confifts hot iif 
the form of the ground*, ' but in' ihi 
flowers themfelves. 

; Thei-e is a ftlppofition that rttns th^b^ 
Mandeville, and feveral other wrfters on 
this fubje<a, who undoubtedly copy one' 
from the iDther, that beatity' is bf one" 
kind, antf diflFers only 5n degree; arici'* 
therefore, that if- there be iucSi a tKin§ 
a«' real beauty in objeds, we can com- 
pare 
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^^ifC it, .ftx\d^ i^Iwfys difcovpr , lihf, nfp(l 
^^f^cenen^ ^ ,,0i€p .^rq able,, by, P^f ^ftyr 

UjB, higjj?^,^ %ifplp,; . thence,.%y pr<^ 
- ^cc<fd coofrlude, from the ^oi^fufiop^ 
i^cn^ and f^ofpi the variety of th^eir ^hoif;^ 
^a<i4. judgmcAj^j t,hat there,, no .icdl 
beauty) whereas in fa<5l, beavij^ 
exceeding gener^l.tcrm, that cqmprehend|? 
^^^j-y diftant.and vairious kihds tbat; havj? 
ly^. cominon jsie^ure, and coqfequently 
Cj^^not be CGmpai;ed. Pi£lurqs and fta* 
l^i^s are lijce. the originals in fuch ya<% 
rious claiTcs^ that their excellencies <;dn- 
jg^^t be roeafured with each pther^ It is 
as abfurd, perhaps, to compare a goptjl 
landfkip to a good portrait, as to com- 
pare, a fine^profpeft with a handfome 
man» , Neither c;an the reciprocal propoc?r. 
tjpn of. beauty .be determined between 
different characters, even within the fao^^, 
fg^pies. ,Jt is p;"obably imppflible to-af-^ 
c€rtain-»py .fui?^ QijMd^m^f}^: b^jWhicfe^ 

Ihc. 
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-the faperiority may be determiiiedy be- 
tween the Apollo of Belvidef^ and the 
Venus of Medici : yet this is no argu- 
inent that th£ir beauties are not real and 
clearly known ; it only proves, that they 
tire of different kinds. From what I 
ha?e (aid, we may i^afily conceive the 
reafon of the difficulty of determining 
the fuperiority between Homer and Vir- 
,gi!, as poets. If their principal excel- 
lencies lay in one kind ; if Virgfl^s 
thief merit confifted in the grandeur of 
his thoughts, or Homer's in majefly and 
a chafte fweetnefs, the point of prefer- 
ence between them might be decided : 
but while their diftinguifliing beauties 
vary in kind, the contention of fuperiori- 
ty is endlefs. Yet can any one thence 
conclude, that they want real merit ? 
or that men want a natural tafte for 
their charms? When jdeafing objea's 
Tie in different departments of beauty, 
and cannot be compared, then ^^e-en- 
* * ^ai^ement. 
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;gagemeiU^ the prajfcs . of others whofe 
judg a^ieats ' wfe yalue^ novel ty, or the 
.fca rcity of kind, tur n the fca ic, and 
for m the prcfeic nce. You may prc- 
,'fcr the mild fragrancy and glow of a 
; rofe, another may rather admire the 
• gorgeous array of a tulip, yet neither has 
{grayed .{xom the province of beatftj^. 

The. Anall value put upon fome flow- 
^tBj is not a proof that they are not 
efteemed, but that they are common. 
. The jrofe and honey fuckle are negleft- 
.«d s^od left in the hedges, not becaufe 
$bey, want beauty, but becaufe they 
jare*. every where preferxtcd to our eyes, 
and! may be had without pains or 
i.^.price. We value them, and pafs them 
. by wit^ut curiodty, as we do the wild 
.^^concert we bear in the woods and copfes. 
yrlt is.a miibike to think men value things| 
■in propdrtfon as they pay for them. 1 
Good iir, fleep, d ay- light , or the liberty^ 
' 1Br~ of 

/ 

f 
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of going where we plcafe, are known by 
every one to be bleffings of the iirft 
rate; yet no one buys them who is at 
liberty to enjoy them, although people 
pay dearly for things they do not value 
half fo much. 

You readily conceive, that tafte in 
common difcourfe, is applied to* the 
habitual prepofTeiSons of agnation, par- 
ticularly of the people of fafhion, in 
which fenfe it comprehends both the 
univerfal attachments' which are com- 

mon to the fpecies, and the cafual livings 

(SckT averlions in matters naturally in- 
^ differjent, fuch as the modes of drefi 
and furniture, which by an accidental 
^ aflbciation are become objeds oi prefer- J 
ence and difguft. In this vulgar fenfe, 
taile is no more than the in)age of the 
timear upon the'mrnd, whicl) varies m 
nations and ages, or amongft particular 

pcrfon^. 
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perfons, and may be called mixed tafte. 
When you entwine the parts of mixed 
tafte, when you rejeft all' that is cafuali 
and peculiar to this or that country or 
age as fpurious, and have taken' the 
univerfal charms that afFeft the favage 
and courtier, the ruftic and philofopher, 
the Indian and European, this laft is 
real beautjy, the objefl: of the tafte I 
treat of. And happy it is for the fame 
of poets, philofophers, and patriots, that 
there is fuch a fenfc in the human mind, 
by which their eternal palms flourifli, and 
muft bloom afrefti through all ages, as 
long as 'mankind remain in being. 

You are to obfefve, that I do not call 
tafte a fpecies of judgment, although it is 
iftually that part of judgment, whofe 
bbjeSs are" the fublime, the beaotiful, 
and affectin g ; becaufe this kiniof judg- 
ineht is* riot the iffiie of reafbii" and 
compaHfon, like a mathematical infer- 
^ D 2 cnce. 
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ence, but is perceived inftan^aneoufly, 
LdlA^^^ obtruded upon the mind, like fweet 
rUtr bitter upon thib fenfe, from which 



^ analogy it has borrowed the name of 



? . — ing, as to enquire whether the word 
: tajlej which is plainly metaphorical, was 

in ufe in the learned languages, A man 
bleflcd with plain common fenfe, would 
' undoubtedly conceive that the thing meant 
by it was known, ever fince beauty 
and grandeur of thought were obferved 
' in the world, and admired. We may to 
as much purpofe enquire whether the an-* 
cients had diftindl names for the tender-^ 
nefs of a parent, or the flavour of Chian 
wine ; and if we find no fuch words upon 
record, conclude that the ancients did not 
love their children,, or diftinguifh their 
wines. . 





There have been criticks fo trifl* 



Good tafte is the inward light or in- 
telh'gence of univerial beauty. In Greece, 

where 
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where it firft ihone, poetry, architec- 
ture, painting, fculpture, and mufic, 
l^rung up together, the beautiful chil- 
dren of one birth* At the fame time 
the men were remarkable for elevated fen- 
timents, and the women for that elegance 
which gives the laft luftre to beauty. The 
fame revolution happened in Rome ; and 
now again the fciences revive in concert 
in Europe, and elegance awakes with the 
arts. In the ages of ignorance they all 
languiihed, and fell together. The 
heavy, confufed, and g rofs or naments of 
the old Gothick buildings, placed with- 
out e legan ce or proportion (fays Rollin) 
were the i mage s of the writings of the 
fame age. 

From the joint appearance and recefs 
of the engaging arts, it is obvious that they 
are related and depend upon the fame 
principle ; accordingly you find a ftriking ' 
conformity in , the moft dift^nt produc-^ x 
D 3 tibns 

Gmfor 
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tions of genius.* Mufic infpires us likci 
a glowing' defcription.; the ftatue and' 
pidure breathe the fire and paffion of 
poetry } ^nd you will difcover the fame 
llile and image of grandeur in Corregio y 
that you fee in Home r, 

True tafte difcovers with delight the 
image of ; nature, and purfues it with a 
faithful pai&on. The graceful and the 
becoming are never found feparated from 
ni^ture and propriety. When we came 
to this obfervation in RoUin, you made 
an objection, that obliged me, in order 
to anfwer it, to make fome reflections, 
which ' leid me nearer the origin of 
elegance than I expected. Your objedlion, 
madam, was this : If elegance be in- 
feparable from propriety and nature, why 
are not thettommpn people, who arc 
without education, juft as nature made 
them, the moll graceful ? and why does 
elegance refide only amongft thofe who 

arp 
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are formed by art? " I could not pafs over 
this ingenious queftion without an ah- 
fwer, and it led me to the following ob- 
fervations. 

It is not from men in want^ whether 

real or imaginary, we are to feek for the ^ 

nat ural biais of the fo uL /The nccelTaries pctyt 
and co mforts of life are procured by vaft^^^^ , 
labour and hardfliips, which fall to (^^fg 
lot of the common herd of mankind ^'^^[^ 
all countries ; and labour requires harfh, ^| 
force d, arid vi olent motion s, which there-^^^ 
fore become habitual to the crowd. As ^^^^ 
this race of men walk not for pleafure, 
but to perfo rm journeys, or to re- 
move where their occafions call them, 
they take the: advantage of bending' the 
body forward, and of aiding the motion 
by a fling with their arms as t^ey walk. 
ITieir low ftationj their WiftPtft and em- 
ployments, give them a fordtdneft rind un- 
generofity of difpofitiqii^ together with a 
D 4 coarfenefs 
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yood ^4 pakedficfc ^ exftfeffipn j 

from whence it happens^ that their nio^ 
tions and addrefs are equally rude and 
±{Cl^n(i ^ungraceful. And yet by confideriog the 
l^liy V matter clofely you may difcover, that 
this unfeernly and diihonoured .ft&te 

of man is accidental, and is in trutb 

Pdltf the offspring of his wants, and 6f ihQ 
. . jmiferies that yoak him down a flave to 
the glebe he tills, and deprefs together 
3L1C tin his mind and body. But obferye the. few 
qCTX^VaI^^ a higher ftation, who by th^ir £or^ 
I? ^.^^^^tunes are difengaged from wretqh^dn^fft 
and poverty, who vegetate freely, ainl . 
take the biafs of the unfettered huraan.^ 
£V(^6An^enius. You fee their tafte foon dif-'. 

(XTidk tinguifli them from the crowd, they af- 
Qi'd^C^ fume a more elevated charafter, they 
— fieem to be infpired by a nobler foul, a 
more generous vein difcovers itfelf in their- 
bofoms, elegance and lofty dec^nQy i1f>ake 
their appearance in the human fiate, and 
an illuftrious nature appears to view, 
which was neyerthelefs rgal w hile it lay 
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liuried and opprefled under wretched* 
nefs. 

Abjcft meannefs and nidenefs then 
are the ifiue of h ardfh ip and want, but 
BOt of the human difpofition or frame 
of mind ; on the contrary, the moment ^ 
man is re leafe d from the violen ce and mi- 
fory that opprefs h im, that his re al na- 
ture takes the lead, and his tafte aiTumes 
its honeft rights ; it covers him with de« 
c ent eleg aaice j it be ftow s on him a dig- 
aity w orth y of the fovereig n of earth, air, 
and water^j It wraps him in the golden 
vifions of poetry and mufi c, and charms 
hint with the new ideas of beauty and 
. grandeur. Thde are the natural paf- 
fionTtfaat hy hid, and now break forth 
^ to view, when the preflure \$ taken ofF . 
that bent down the ilave, and chained his 
attentions to the earth. The appetite of 
beauty lies always in the mind ready to 
direft us to firier profpefts. Conceive a 

youthful 
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yoathful jnonarcb, long aftrajr tipcm « 
barren^ heath, amongft miferable viU 
lagers, bis infant years almoft forgotteni 
and his thoughts wholly taken up by 
his. prefent j unfortunate circumftanccs. 
He is. at fength difcovercd, and reftored to 
bis court, to grandeur, and pleafure, 
which he recollefts with fecrct joy. T^fte 
finds us in this manner forlorn outcafls, 
ihe ftrips us of our rudenefs, and leads us 
to fcene& and profpeds where all is beau^ 
tifui, and all is familiar. You niay eafily 
fee the rcafon why the inhabitants of bar-, 
ren countries and of the northern port of 
Europe and Afia muft fall into rudenefs/ 
and men who fpend their whole time ia 
hunting and procuring the neceflaries of 
life become favages ; a fenie of beauty is 
not loft in them, they only want leifure 
and v^uifit to attend to it. 

Here then as the key to your difficulty. 
Elevation of .thought, and the fenfc of 
beautjy are natural to the foul j but foon 
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aftertheinfuif' comes into the world, long 
before the nrind is matured, or. its atten* 
tions meet its favourite objeds, cold, heat, 
hunger, iicknefs, and the various diftreiTes 
to which we are fubjeQed, prevent our 
fentiments, and model our views into a 
fordid mundane fcheme of in^rcft, of 
richer, an d pow er ; and teach us to fct a 
mighty value on the conveniencies that 
red refs our wants. Be auty , and gran- 
deur of fentiment, however illuArious, 
are not fo""preffing as neceffity j they are 
the difcovcries of a t ranquil m ind, and 
nmft lye behind the curtain, while 
w^nt and labour iflue forth upon the 
ftage, and engage the attention .^ Labour 
and want are the fame thing to the 
human mind, that froft and a chilling air 
are to a tender tree or flowering flirub, 
tranfplanted to a northern climate 5 they 
Waft it, and forbid its native flowers and 
verdure to appear^ and they prefent it to 
the eye in barrennefs and winter naked- 

nefs, 
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nefsy Unootnely barbarity, ^nd a fordid 
difpofition, are the unworthy ojBFspring of 
our miferies and fufFerings ; every day im- 
prefles them deeper upon the mind, in 
which diihonoured ftate the race of 
man mufl have continued, until from art 
and induftry arofe plenty and eafe. Thuk 
in proportion as our fpecies emerge out 
of want, they meet" and embrace the fa- 
milar ideas of dignity and beauty, and 
get ihort interrupted views of the fources 
oiF the fine arts, as men converfe with well* 
known acquaintances in their ileep, .whom 
they never knew in real life : then the froft 
begins to difTolve, the barren orange flirub 
is removed to a more fouthern foil, >vherc 
it puts forth unknown bloifoms, and bears 
in pride its golden fruit. 

However I muft ob(erve, that in fa* 
vage rudenefs and barbarity, tafte lies 
very jriear the reflexions of men *; and, as 
I faid, the reafon they mifs of it is, be- 

caufe 
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caufe they are employed on objeds of 
greater importance ; but in polite na* 
tions, tafte is often more irretrievable^ 
becaufe, when a mixed tafte has got 
po0effion of the mind, the natural fenfe 
of beauty is deceived, and feeks for no 
othe r obje£t^ " 

^ a^ajn. 

Having anfwered the objedlons ufually 
brought againft a permanent fenfe of 
beauty, let us now proceed to (ingle out 
the particular fpecies or kinds of beauty ; 
and begin with e leganc e oT _perfon , L 

that fo wonderfully elevates ths human -' 

charaaer. Ele^ 

of 

Elegance, the moft undoubted off--p g 
fpring and vifible image of fine tafte, 
the moment it appears, is univerfally ad- ' 
mired : men difagree about the other 
conftittrcnt parts of beauty, but they all 
unite without hefitatfon to acknowledge 
the power of el^ance, 

The 
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The general opinion is, that this trioft 
confpicuous part of beauty, that is j^er- 
cerv^ed and acknowledged by evfery bbdy, 
is yet utterly inexplicable, and retires f^m 
our fearch when we would difcover what 
it is. Where fliall I find the fecret 
retreat of the graces, to explain to me the 
elegance they diftate, and to paint in 
vifible colours the fugitive and varying 
enchantment that hovers round a graceful 
perfon, yet leaves us for ever in agreeaiblc 
fufpence and confufion ? 1 need not ftek 
for them, madam ; the graces afe but 
emblems of the human mind, in its love- 
lieft appearances ; and while I write for 
you, it is impoffible not to feel their in- 
fluence. 



f Perfonal Elegance, for that is the ob- 
>yC- jtSt of our prefent enquiry, may be de- 
J^jp; fined the image and reflexion of the gr£ri- 
, I deur and beauty of the invifible foul. 
jfrAfiAo^jjjgy^ and beauty m the foul itfelf, 

arc 
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arc not objefls of fenfe ; colgurs cannot 
paint theiiD, hut they are united to.fenti- 
ments that appear vifible ; th^y beilow a 
noble meaning and importance of atti- 
tude, and diffufe inexpreiEble lovclinefs 
over the perfon. 

When two or more paffions or fenti- 
. ments unite, they are not fo readily dif- 
tinguiflied, as if they had appeared fepa- 
•jr^te ; however, it is eafy to obferve, that 
complacency and admiration we feel 
.,in the prefence of elegant perfons, is 
made up of refpeft and afFeflion ; and 
^that we are difappointed when we fee 
fuch perfons acSt a bafe or indecent part. 
Thefe fymptoms plainly fliew, that per- 
fonal elegance appears to us to be the image 
^nd reflection of an elevated and beauti- 
ful mind. In fome charailers^ the gran- 
deur of foul is predominant ; in whom 
jbefuty is majeftic and awful. In th s 
ftilc is M.ifs F' ' m . In other charac- 



ters, ,^ tfk aiid'4ttra£):jng grace is more 
confpiicuou^ : ; (this latter kind is more 
pleafiiig,4'-fpr an . obvious reafon. But 
elegaiice cannot exift in either alon^^ 
without a mixture of th<9 Other ; for 
majefty without the beautiful^ would be 
haughty and difgufting ; and eafy accef- 
fible beauty would lofe the idea of elegance^ 
and become an obje£l of contempt/ ^ 

The grandeur and beauty of the foul 
charm us univerfally, who have aH of ds 
implanted in our bofoms, even in the midft 
of mifcry, paffions of high defcent, im- 
menfe ambition, and romantlck" hopes. 
You may conceive an ini prifon e? bird, 
whofe wild notes, prompted by theapproach 
of fpring, : give her a confufed notion of 
joy, alihough ihe has no diftindi: idck 
of airy Jl ighta and fummer groves ; fo 
when man emerging froim wretchcdnefs 
aflumes a nobler character, and thit 
elevation of the human genius ap- 
pears openly, we view with fecret joy. 
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in4 doiigiufiii ^iAmzemMt, ^ fnLr6 ert- 
desce tmi^plMtgt of our dij^Hiy : the 
Jk&ind Mttth^s <rre 4>y a train* ^tt lirs 
'withiiy itfetf, «ihd exj^ands wieh tdf^fciolis 
fride and merit, b'ke a generoM yooth 
• ow the imagies of his couiitry's heroes. 
Of the faftened and engaging pirt of 
elegance, i' (hall have occaflen to fpe&k 
at large hereafter. 

• Perfoital degance or grace is a fu- 
\gitivo la Are, that never fettks in any 
^pirt of the body ; you fee it gknce and 
"difappear in the features and motions of a 
-grlK^eful perfon ; it ftrifces your irie# ; 
wit *(hines like an exhalation: but the mo- 
iiaent. you follow it, the wandering flame 
''vsniflies, and immediately lights up in 
.Something elfe : you itiay as well think 
.>)of fixing the pleaiing d^lufion of yo'ur 
I4raam^, or the colours of a diilblvins 
Mieaiftbow, 
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l^dtt^cfut have anfen early at times, in the . 
n. f^^^^^ feafon^ to take the advantage of 

lUit a ^j^^ ^^qJ ^j^g morning, to ride abroad. 

OTL ^( Let us fuppofe you have miflaken an hour 

— — ^ or two, and juft got out a few minutes 
before the rifing of the* fun. You fee 
the fields and woods, that lay the night 
before in obfcurity, attiring themfelves in 
beauty and verdure ; you fee a profufion 
of brilliants fliining in the dew : you fee 
the ftream gradually admitting ihelijht in- 
to its pure bofom ; and you hear the birds, 
who aie awakened by a rapture^ that 
comes vpon thtm from the mornings If 
the eaftern Iky be clear, you fee it glow 
with the promife.of a flanrc that has not 
yet appeared ; and if it be oyercaft >with 
clouds, you fee thofe clouds ftained by a 
bright red, bordered with gold or filver, 
that by the changes appear volatile, and 
ready to vaniih. How various and beau- 
tiful arc thofe appearances, ?which are not 
the fun, but the diftant effeils of it over 

dif. 
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different objeils !. In like manfier the • 
fitil flings inexf>reiRble charms ever the 
human perfon iand a<ftions ; but then the 
cAufe is lefs knowfi, becaufe the ftul for 
ever fliineS behind a cloud, and ^s always 
retired from our fenfes. 

You conceive why elegance is of a fu- 
gitive nature, and exifts. chiefly in mo- 
tion : as it is communicated by the prin- 
ciple of aftioh that governs the whole 
perfon, it is found over the whde body, 
aM' is fixed 116- where. The curious eye 
With eagernefi purfues the winderirig . 
birauty;, which it fee^ with furpri^e at 
every turn, but fs never able to overtake. 
It is a waving flame, that, like the reflec- 
tion "of the fdn from water, never fettles ; 
it glances on you in every motion and 
dtfpofition of the body; its different . 
powers through attitude and motion feem 
to be collefled in dancing, wherein it 
E2 plays 
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XC6 IS P^*^^ ^^^^ wmSf th^ legs, the brieaft^ 
the neck, and in fhort the whole frame : 
6 ciircf but if grace has any fixed throne, it is 
r't in the face, the refiden<^e of the foul, 
" ^fehere you think a thoufand times it is 

' juft iffuing into view. 

rdce . 

Elegance aflTumes to itfelf an empire 

equal to that of the foul ; it rules aird 
infpires every part, of the body, and makes 
ufe of all the human powers ; but it par- 
ticularly takes the pafTions under its 
* ^ charge and dire£lion, and turns them in- 
.^f to a kind of artillery, with which it does 
infinite execution. 

The paffions that ar^ favourites with 
the graces are modefly, good-nature, par- 
ticularly when it is heightened by a fmall 
colouring of afFedtion into fweetnefsj and 
that fine languor which feems tobe formed 
of a mixture of ftill joy and hope. Sur-^ 
• : ' prize. 
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priz^9 fhame, and even grief and anger, 
haye appeared pleaiing under proper re« 
firi^tions ^ for it muft be obferved, that 
all excefs is ihocking and difagreeable, 
s^nd that eren the moft pleafing paffions 
appear to moft advantage when the tinc<« 
ture they caft over the countenance is en- 
feebled and gentle* The paflions that are 
enemies to the graces are impudence, af- 
fectation, ftrong and harfli degrees of 
pride, malice, and aufterity. 

There is an union of the fine palfions,S^^'/t 
but fo delicate that you cannot c6nceivcj[£ ^ 

any one of them feparate from the reft^ " 

czWeA fenJihillty^ which is requifite in an 
elegant deportment ; it chiefly refides in 
the eye, which is indeed the feat of the 
pafions. 

I have fpoken of the paffions only as 
they are fubfervient to grace, which is 
the objc£t of our prefent attention. The 
E 3 face 
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face is the mother-country, if I may call 
it fo, or the habitation bf grace ; afid it 
vifits the other parts of the body only 'as 
diftant provinces, with fonie little parti- 
ality to the neck, and the'fine bafis that 
fupports it ; but the countenance is the 
very palace in which it takes up its refi- 
. dence 5 it is there it revels through its va- 
rious apartments; you fee it wrapped -in 
clouded majefty upon the brow ; you dif- 
cover it about the lips hardly rifing to a 
fmile, and vanilhing in a moment, when 
it is rather perceived than feert ; and thefh, 
by the moft engaging viciflitudes, it tn^ 
livens, flames, and diflblvcs Ih the ey^.' 

You have, I fuppofe, all along ob^cl:^r• 
ed, that I am not treating of beauty* 
which de|>ends on diflFereht principles^ 
but of that elegance wfiich is the effect 
of a^delicate and awakened taftei and in 
every kind ''of form is tlie enchantment 
that aUfi^iSs ^rid ple'afes uhiverfally, ^'ven 

without 
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without , the . affift^ince pf any other 
charm ; whereas, without it no degree of 
beauty • 'jj8 ; charming. You have un- 
doubtedly women lovely without 
miucl^ bf auty^ and handfome without 
being lovely .j it is gracefulnefs caufes 
this variation, and throws a luftre over 
difagreeaWe features, as the fun paints a 
fh6wery cloud with the colours of the 
rainhowi, 

, r b^fo^p remarked, that the grace of 
j5;ry ,^legan^ pcrfon is varied agreeable to 
the chara^or and difpofition of the pe;r«- 
fon it.beaijftifies s I fendble you rea* 
dily conceive the reafon. Elegance is the ^ 
;natural habit and image of the foul beam- 
ing .forth in.a£tioni it muft therefore 
be exprefled by the peculiar features, 
ahr, and difpofition of the p.erfon ; it m^ft 
arife from nature, and flow with eafe and 
a propriety that .djftinguiflies it* . The 
>aiitatioa of any particular perfpn, how- 
E 4 ever 
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ever graceful^ \s dangerou^i* left the affec- 
tation appear 5 but tbe^,unfiu4ied cfegance 
of nature is aGqulred by the^ exampk^nd 
converfation of feveral elegant pcrfons of 
difFcrent characters, which people adopt 
to the import of their own geftures, with- 
out knowing how« 

It is alfo becaufe elegance is the re- 
flexion of the foul appearing in aftion, 
that good ftatues, and pi6lures, drawn 
from life, are laid before the eye in mo- 
tion. If you look at the old Gothic 
churches built in barbarous ages, yoa 
will fee the ftatues reared up dead and 
. inanimate againft the walls. 

I faid, at the beginning of this little 
difcourfe, that the beauty of drefs refults 
from mode or faflbion, and it certainly 
does fo in a great meafure j but I muft 
lin^it that afiertion by the following ob-^ 
fervaticn, tbat there is alfo a. real beauty 

in 
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in attire that docs not depend' 'on the 
mode: tbofefobes which I^avd the whole 
perfon ^t liberty In its motions, ahd'tfaat 
give to the imagination the natural pro- 
portions and fymmctry of the body, are 
always more becoming than fuch as re- 
ftrain any part of the body, or in which 
it is loft or disfigured. You may eafily 
imagine how a pair of ftays laced tightly 
about the Minerva we admired, would 
opprefs the lubljme beauty of her com- 
portment and figure. Since perfons of 
rank cannot chuf« their own drefs, but 
muft run along with the prefent fafliion, 
the fccrct of dreffing gracefully muft con- 
fift in the flender variations th^t cannot 
be obferved to defert the fafliion, and yet 
approach nigher to the complexion and 
import of the countenance, and that at 
the fame time allows to the whole body 
the greateft pofTible freedom, eafe, and 
imagery : by imagery I mean, that as a 
good painter will fliew the effedl of the 

mufcles 
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-^.^ mufclcs tl^t da not appeaiVxtq, t^be^ye, fo. 

a perfon ikilfiil in drel« wi]l . dijl^I^jf ^the 
-rv elegaace qF tbp form,. thoug)> 1^ be caverpd 
l~r\j- oat, of view. As the taftie oCdrefe.^- 
J//^*proacbes to pi^rfcdHon all artdlfappcars, 
^ind it feei?a^ thf ;^ffe£k of , negligence and 
L (X^^ inftiniSliv^ inattention : for this reafon its 
, beauties arife from the manner and gene- 

air ratliier than from the richnefs^. 
~ which laft, when it becomes too grofs aiid. 
oppreffive, deftroys the elegance. A JttU- 
f liancy and parad e in drefs is therefore the 
i infallibly fign of a bad taile, that in thifr> 
mr^ contraband manner eodeav-ours to make 
}tClS amends for the want of true elegance, afid 
fJ^CTi bears a relation to the heaps of ornar 
^^^^j^Jnent that encumbered th6 Gothic build* 
^ ings. ApeJles obferving an Helen paint- 
ed by one of his fcholars, that was ovCfT-* 
^ charged ^i^h a rich drefs, I findj^ 
J young man, faid he,, not being able to 
I paint her beautiful, you. have made hfr 

-^ j:^-^— — ^ : i 
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Harft arid' viblCT t motiohs are always^"*'' 
unbecominfg^. ' Milton attribdltes the feme 
kind of motten to his artgels that tl^e^^^* 
Heathens diii to their deitids^ foft Jlidingt\o\ 
. witbefut Jiip. It is impoffibk to"pre?erve 
the attradKohs 'in a colintry- dance that ^ 
attend on a minuet ; as the ftepi quickens,^^. 
the moft delicate of the graces retire, ^-t^ 
The arule holds univerfally through all 
aftion, whether quick or flow j it Ihould 
always partake of the fame pel Khed and 
foftened motion, particularly in the trinfi- 
tions of the^ countenance, ' where the 
genius of the perfon feems to hover and 
rtfide. 

The degrees run very high upon the 
fcale of elegance J and probably few have 

• arrived niar the higheft pitch 5 but it is 
certain, that the idea of furf^rifing beauty 
that was familiar in Greece, ^ has been - 

• hardly conceived by the modferns : many 
pf their ftatues remain the objeds of our 

. ^ ^ ad^ 
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admiration^ but wholly fuporior to imi-ir 
tation ; their pifturcs that have funk in 
the wreck of time, appear in the defcrip- 
tions, made of them to have equal imagi- 
nation^ with the ftatues ; and their poetry 
abounds with the fame coeleflial imagery. 
But what puts this matter out of doubt 
is, that their celebrated beauties were 
the models of their artlfts, and. it is 
known, that the elegancies of Thais and 
Phryne were copied by the famous pain- 
ters of Greece, and configned to canvafs 
and marble to aftoniih and charm diftant 
ages. _ 

P crfona l elegance, in which tafte af- 
fumes the moft confpicuous and noble 
appearance, confufcs us in our enquires 
after it, by the quicknefs and variety of 
its changes, as well as by a complica- 
tion that is not eafily unravelled. I de- 
fined it to be the image and refleftion of 
a great and beautiful foul let us f(ppa- 

rate 
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fate the diftinfi: parts of this variety; 
when they appear afunder, you will find 
them perfe£^Iy familiar and intelligible. 

^ The firft, and moft refpefllable partV5:ytt 
that enters into the compofition of ele* J^^j 
gance, is the lofty confcioufnefs of 
worth or virtue, which fuftains an ha- d-incA* 
bitual decency, and becoming pride. ^ ^ ^ 

- e([en{ 

The fecond' and moft pteafing part,*p 
is a difplay of good-nature approaching**^^^^ 
to affeflion, of gentle affability, and, in£il.e^< 
general, of the pleafing paffions. 
feems difficult to reconcile thefe two 
parts, and in fa<ft it is fo ; but when 
they unite, then they appear like a re- 
ferved and virgin kindnefs, that is at 
once noble and foft, that may be won^ 
but'muft be courted with delicacy. 

The third part of elegance is the 
^pp^arance of ^ poliflred and tranquil 

habit 
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bibit of mind, that fofteni the a£Ho^is 
and iemotiohs, and gives a covert pi'dQ)isft^ 
of 'irinoc6hc6' and undifturbed rtfpofel I 
will treat of thefe feparate, and firft of 

iirgnitjrbfibui; 

J-1n«^ I obferved, near the beginning of this 
Difcourfe, in anfwer to an objeftion you 
made, that the mind has always a taftc for 
^ ^ truth, P6r gratit ude, for generofity, and 
greStncfs of foul : thefa whicIT are p^cu- 
r liarly called fentimentSj ftamp upon the 
hutnan fpirit a dignity and worth not . 
^^^^^ found in any other artirtatcd he^ 
— ^rig. However great and furprifing the' 
ItlTOSAoffi glorious objefts in nature be, tht 
j|;^^^^aving*ocfe5ln, the moOn that guides it 
^ ^d cafts a foftened luftre over the night, 
5 the ftarry firmament, or the fun itfelf ; 
yet their beauty and grandeur inftantfy 
appear of an inferior kind, beyond all 
cbmparifon, to this of the foul of mam - 
Thcfc fentiments arc united^ under tlfe^ 
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general n^me of virtue ; and Aicb are the 
embelliihnients they difFufe over the mind, 
that Plato^j a very polite philofopher, fays = 
iioel)!, If Virtue was to appear in a vi-^^^ ^ 
fible lhape, all men would be enamoured ^^^^ 

r. Virtue and truth are infeparable, and 
take thetr flight together, A mind de- 
void of truth is a frightful wreck ; it 
is like a great city in ruins, whofe 
mouldring towers juft bring to the ima- 
gination the mirth and life that once were 
there, ai>d is now no more. Truth is 
the genius of tafte, and enters into the 
eflfence^f fimple beauty in wit, in writ- 
ing) and throughout the fine arts. 

Gcnerofity covers almoft all other 
defers, and raifes a blaze around them 
in which they difappear and are loft : 
like fpvereign beauty, it makes a fbort 
cut to our affed::ioiis ^ it WAnsr.pur hearts 

without 
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without refiftance or deiay^ and unites 
all the world to favour and fu^port its 
defigns. 

Grandeur of foul, fortitude^ and a re^* 
folution that haughtily ftruggtes wnth 
defpair, and will neither yield to, nor 
make terms with, misfortunes | Which 
through every iltuation, repofes a noble 
confidence in itfelf, and has an immove- 
able view to future glory and honour, 
aftonifhes the world with admiration 
and delight. We, as it were, lean for- 
ward with furprize and trembling joy to 
behold the human foul collefUng its 
ilrength, and aflerting a right to fup€- 
rior fates. When you leave man out 
of your account, and view the whole vi- 
able creation befide, you indeed fese fe- 
verat traces of grandeur and unf|>eakable 
power, and the intermi^^turc of a rich 
fcenery of beauty ; yet ftill the wfaK^ie 
appears to be but a folemn abfurdity, 

and 
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. -and to iiav0 a'* littlcnefsf' anfd infignifi- 
cancy. 'Biic when you refftote man to 
profpeil:, and put him at the head of 
it, endued with genius and an im- 

• mortal fool ; When you give him a paf- 
fimn for triith, boundlefs views that 

vfprtjii along through eternity, and a for- 
'tit^e , that ftruggles with fate, and 
]^ields not. to misfortunes, then the fkies, 
the ocean, and the earth, take the ilamp 
of wdrthfsnd dignity from the noble in- 
.habitailtwhofe purpofes they ferve. 

'v ■ 

V *A mtnd fraught with the virtues is the 

• natural foil of elegance. LThafFefted truth, 
gcnerofity and* grandeur of foul, for ever 

■ pleafe and charm : even when they break 
froitr the common forms, and appear wild 
•and unmethodized by education, they 
-are ftill beautiful. On the contrary, 
; as^ foon as. we difcover th^t outward cle- 
^ gance which is formed by the mode, to 
F • want 

/Vi^trus Elegante ^KK^W(^ 0^^^^ 
f real ^jT^dirvefs oi SovA..- 
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want truth, ge nerofi ty, or grandeur of foul, 
it inftantly iinks in our efteem likecoun^ 
^jte rfeit c oin» and wc are fenfible of a rc* 
' luflant difappointment like that of the 
lover in the epigram, who became ena- 
I moured with the lady's voice and the 
foftnefs of her hand in the dark, but was 
cured of his paflion as foon as he had 
Might to view her. 

Let us now pafs on to the moft pleafing 
part of elegance, an habitual difplay of 
the kind and gentle paffions. 



^ We arc naturally inclined to love 
ilRmn^Qfe who bear an affeflion to us j and 
We are charmed with the homage that is 
paid to our merit: by thefe weaknefles 
politenefs attacks us. The well-bred 
gentleman always in his behaviour in- 
finuates a regard to others, tempered 
with refped. His attention to pleafe 

confefles 
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confefles plainly his kindnefs to you, and 
the high efteetn he holds ^you in. The 
affiduous prevention ef our wiftes, and 
that yielding fweetaefs^ c omplai fa nce puts 
o n for our f ake, are irreliftible ; and 
although we know this kind of flattery 
to be proftitute and habitual, yet it is 
not indifferent to us ; we receive it in a 
manner that fliews how piuch it gra- 
tifies us; ^ 0^t^^^<z cLxx^ *er?^ 

The defire of being agreeable, finds 
out the art of being fo without ftudy or 
labour. Ruftics who fall in love, grow 
unufually polite and engaging. This 
new charm, that has altered their na- 
tures, and fuddenly endued them with the 
powers of pleafing, is nothing more than 
an enlivened attention to pleafe, that has 
taken pofleffion of their minds, and tinc- 
tured their a£lions. We ought not to 
wonder that love is thus enchanting : its 
F 2 tender 
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tender affiduity is but the natural addrefi 
of the paifion j politenefs borrows •the 
flattering form of affe£lion, and becomes 
agreeable by the appearance of kind- 
nefs. 

•What pleafes us generally appears 
beautiful. Complaifance, that is fo en- 
gaging, gives an agreeablenefs to the 
whole perfon, and creates a beauty tha^t 
nature gave not to the features j it 
fubmits, it promifes, it applauds in the 
countenance ; the heart lays itfelf in 
fmiles at your feet, and a voice that is 
indulgent and tender, is always heard 
• with pleafure, 

'* The laft conftituent part of elegance 
is the pi£lure of a tranquil foul that ap- 
^ pears in foftening the a£lions and emo- 
tions, and exhibits a retired profpe^ of 
happinefs and innocence. 



A calm , 
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A calm of mind that is feen in grace- ^ 
ful cafy afti on, and in the enfecblcment j 
of our paffions, gives us an idea of the i 
golden age, when human n ature, adorned j 
with rnnocence, and the peace that at- J 
tends it, repofed in the arms of content. 
This ferene profpedl of human nature 
always pleafes us 5 and although the con- 
tent, wHofc image it is, be vilionarjr in 
this world, and we cannot arrive at it, 
yet it is the point in imagination we 
have finally in view, in all the purfuits of 
life, and the native home for which we 
do not ceafe to languilh. — 

The fentiment of t ranqui llity particu- 



larly beautifies paftoral poetry. The imagesj^ 
of calm and happy quiet that appear in 
• fliaded groves, in filent vales, and {lum- 
bers by falling ftreams, invite the poet 
to indulge his genius in rural icenes. 
The mufic that lulls' and compofes the 
mind, at the fame time enchants it. The 
F 3 hue 
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hyae of this beauteous eafe, caft ovet the 
human axfttoii^ and amotions, forms a 
Very delightfiil part of tl^atict^ atid 
, gives the other conftituent parts aa ap- 
' peai'ance of natilre astd truth : for in d 
tranquil ftatc of tnmd^ undifturbed by 
JT ^* wants or fears , the views of men ate 
XiA. g enero us and elevat ed. From the coiki- 
^^^^^bination of thefe fine parts, grandeur of 
^ou!^ tromplacency, and eafc, arife the 
^ cnchashtmctrts of elegance ; but thie ap- 
%irs pearancc xrf the two kft are oftener found 
ivdifci ^^^y form Politenefs. 

itVO bL&5 When we take a view of the feparate 
jyj^^^^parts that conftitatfe perfonal elegance, 
* _ we immediately icnfow the feeds that are 
~ ' proper to becheriflicd in the infant mind, 
to bring forth the beauteous produ£i;ion. 
The virtues fhould be -cultivated early 
with facredtrare, <3ood - nature, modefty, 
■affFabilrtyi, and a kind co ncigrn fo r others, 
' fcottld 
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/hould be carefully inctUcated ; and ait 
eafy unconftrained dominion acquired 
hy habit over the paffions. A mind 
tiius ^xiely prepared} is capable of the 
l^igbeft luftre of elegance ; which is after- 
wards attained with as little labour ais 
our firft language, by only aflbciating 
with graceful people of different charac- 
ters, from whom an habitual gracefulnefs 
wjlll be acquired, that will bear the na- 
tural unaffected fiamp of our own minds ; 
in (hort, it will be our own character and 
genius flrip^ed of its native rudenefs, and 
enriched with beauty and attraftion. 

Nature, that beftows her favours with- 
out refpe^ft of perfons, often denies to 
the great the capacity of diftinguifhed^*'^ 
elegance, and flings it away in obfcure^^*^ 
villages. You fome times fee it at a coun- uni 
try fair fpread an amiableriefs over 
fun-burnt girl, like thelight of the moon<r^;c^ 



through a mift ; but fuch, madam, is they^ 





F4 
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neceffity of habitual elegance acquired by- 
education and converfe, that if even .ypu 
were born in that low clafs, you could 
be no more than the faireft damfel at the 
may- pole, and the objeft of the hope 
and jealoufy of a few ruftics. 

People are rendered totally incapable of 
elegance by the want of good-nature, and 
the other gentle paiEons j by the want 
of modefty and fepfibility ; and by a 
want of that noble pride which arifes 
from a confcioufnefs of lofty and gene- 
rous fentiments. The abfence of thefe 
native charms is generally fupplied by 
a brilk ftupidity, an impudence uncon- 
fcious of defeft,, a caft of malice, and 
an uncommon tendency to ridicule j as 
if nature had given thefe her ftep-chil- 
dren an infti native intelligence, that they 
can rife out of contempt only by the de- 
preffion of others. For the fame reafon 
\ it is, that peifons of true and finifhed 
^ ^ tafte 
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tafte feldom afFeft- ridicule, becaufe they 
. are confclous of their own fuperior me- 
rit. Pride is the caufe of ridicule in the 
one, as it is of candour in the other ; 
but the effeSs differ,^ as the ftudied 
parade of poverty does from the negligent 
grandeur of riches. You will fee nothing 

more common in the world than for peo- . 

pie, who by ftupidity and infenfibility arc^^ ITX&r 
incapable of the 'graces, commence wits^^^^^ 
on the ftrength of the petite talents ^^^^y^^YCLe^ 
mimickry, and the b rifk tartne fs that ill- . - 
nature never fails to fuppl y. 

From what I have laid it appears, thatJJlglXtlr 
a fenfe of elegance is a fenfe of diginity, y|yf|xQ 
of virtue, and innocence united. Is it ^ 
not natural then to expeft, that in the-, 
courfe of a liberal education, men fliould*^^^^ 
cultivate the generous qualities they ap-^y^^ 
prove and alTume? But inftead of ^^^"^>^^^g5 
men only aim at the appearances, which ^ 
require no felf-denial ; and thus, with- ^ 

outEIe^* 
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r out acquiring the virtues, they facrificc 
their honefty and fincerity : whence it 
A come to pafs, that there is often the leafl: 

Lvirtue where there is the greateft appear «- 
ance of it ; and that the poliflied p^rt of 
mankind on ly arrive at the f ubtile cor- 
ruption, of uniting vice with the drefs 
and complexion of virtu e, ' 

I have dwelt on perfonal elegance, be- 
caufe the ideas and principles in this part 
of gopd tafte are more familiar to you* 
We may then take them for a foundation, 
in our future obfervations, fince the fame 
principles' of eafy grace and fimple gran- 
deur, will animate our ide^s with an 
unftudied propriety, and enlighten our 
judgments in beauty, in literature, in 
fculpture, painting, and the other depart- 
ments of fine tafte. 

I fhall but flightly touch on our tafte 
of perfonal beauty, becaufe it requires no 

directions 
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dire(3ions to be known. To afk what is 
beauty^ fays a philofopher, is the queftion 
of a blind man. I {hall therefore only 
make a few reflexions on this head, that 
He out of the common track. But prior 
to what I have to fay, it is ncceflfary to 
make {omt obferv ations on pfayfio^mxny. 

There is an obvknis relation between 
the mind and the torn of the features, fo 
well known by inftinft, that every one is 
more or lefs expert at neadiaig the coun- 
tenance. We look as well f£eak our 
minds ; and amongft people of little ex- 
perience, the look is goierally moft fin- 
cere. This is fo well wnderftood, that 
it is become a part of education to learn 
to difguife the countenance, w^ch yet 
requires a habit from 'early y©«th, and the 
continual praSice of hypocrily, to deceive 
an intelligent eye. Tbe natural virtues 
and vices not only have thd»r places in the 
afpeft, even acquired habits that much 

affc(ft 
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affe£l the mind fettle there ; contempla- 
tion, in length of time, gives a cad of 
thought to the countenance. 

Now to come back to our fubjeft : 
the affemblage called beauty, is the image 
of noble fentiments and amiable paflions 
in the face ; but fo blended and confufed 
that we are not able to feparate and di- 
ftinguilh them. The mind has a fen- 
fibility, and clear knowledge, in many 
inftances without refleftion, or even the 
power of reafoning upon its own percep- 
tions. We can no more account for the 
relation between the paflions of the mind 
and a fet of features, than we can ac- 
count for the relation between the founds 
of mufic and the pafEons ; the eye 
is judge of the one without principles 
or rules, as the ear is of the other. 
It is impoflible you (hould not take 
notice of the remarkable difference of 

beauty 
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beauty in the fame face, in a good 
and in ill humour ; and , if the gentle 
paffions in an indifferent face do not 
change it to perfeS beautjr, it is, 
becaufe nature did not originally model 
the features to the juft and familiar ex- 
preflion of thofe paflions, and the ge- 
nuine expreflions of nature can never be 
wholly obliterated. But it is neceffary 
to obferve, that the engaging import that 
forms beauty, is often the fymbol of 
paffions that, although pleaiing, are dan- 
gerous to virtue j and that a firmnefs of 
mind, whofe caft of feature is much lefs 
pleafing, is more favourable to virtue. 
From the affinity between beauty, and the 
paflions it muft follow, that beauty is re- 
lative, that is, a fenfe of human beauty 



confined to our fpecies j and alfo, as far as^tpMl/ 
we have a power over the paflions, we ^^^l^ffihr 
able to improve the face, and tranfplant^ 
charms into it j both of which obfervations ' ^ 

hav©BcAl 
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have been often made. From the various 
principles of beauty, and the agreeable 
combinations, of which the face gives 
intelligence, fprings that variety found 
in the ftyle of beauty. 

n 

Complexion is a kind of beauty that 
tcf Cry^is pleafing only by aflbciation. The brown, 
the fair, the black, arc not any of 
^d^uci original beauty j but when the com- 
plexion is united in one pi£lure on the 
r:* . 'imaginatio|i, with the affemblage that 
forms the image of the tender paffions, 
with gentle fmiles, and kind endearments, 
, it is then inleparable from our idea of 
beauty, and forms a part of it. From the 
fame caufe, a national fet of features 
appear amiable to the inhabitants, who 
have been accuftomed to fee the amiable 
dif^ofitions through them. This obfer- 
vation refolves a difficulty, that often oc- 
curs in the reflexions of men on our pre- 
fent fubjeft. We all fpeak of beauty as 

if 
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if it were acknowledged and fettled by a 
public ftandard ; yet we find, in 
that people, in placing their affe^tiq^s^^^l^Y 
often have little regard to the common n ' 
notions of beauty. 1 he truth is, com- 
plexion and form being the charms 
are viiible and confpicuous, the com-titi(^ 
mon ftandard of beauty is generally re-j- e^^i^^ 
ftrained to thofe external attradlions : but 
fince p erfonal g race and th e engag ing 
paifions, although they cannot be deli-^^^7**^ 
rieated, have a more univerfal and uni-'*>^'^^^^^ 
form power, it is no wonder people, inrc-i^ 5^^^ 
iigning their hearts, fo often contradict '_ 
the common received ftandard. Accord«»|fn^4.^l1i 
ingly, as the e ngaging paffi ons and theVp^^^^ 
•ddrefs are difcovered in converfation, the J|j <A<kd.TQ 
tender attachments of people are generally 
fixed by an intercourfc of fentiment, and I . 
feldom by a tranfient view, except in rc- j 
mances and novels. It is farther to be 
obferved, that when once the afFedlions 
are fixed, a new face with a higher degree 

Of 
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of beauty will not always have a higher 
degree of power to remove them, becaufe 
our affections arife from a fource within 
ourfelves, as well as from external beau* 
ty 5 and when the tender pafEon is at- 
tached by a particular objedt, the imagi- 
nation furrounds that objeft with a thou- 
fand ideal , embellifliments that exift. only 
in the mind of the lover. 

The hiftory of the fiiort life of beauty 
may be collefied from what I have faid. In 
youtji that borders on infancy, the pai&ons 
are in a ftate of vegetation, they only ap- 
pear in full bloom in maturity y for which 
reafon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn and promife of future beauty.' 
Thefeatures, as we grow in to years, gradu- 
ally form along with the mind : different 
k fenfibilities gather into the countenance, 
j^J- and become beauty there, as colours mount 
^ tulip, and enrich it. When the 
^ eloquent force and delicacy of fentimeat 

^ has 
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continued fome little time, ^ge be- 

gins to ftilFen the features, and deAr6y*^P% 
the engaging variety and vivacity of ^^^^^ 
countenance ; the eye gtaduaUy lofes its 
fire, and is no longer the mirror of the ^ 
agreeable paflions. Finally, old age fur- 
rows the face with wrinkles, as a bar- 
barous conqueror overturns a city from 
thie foundation^ and tranfitory beauty is 
cxtinguiflied. - 

Eeauty and elegance are nearly relatediP^^ 
their difference confifts in this, that eW^B* 
gance is the image of the mind difplaye4|r'g(^< 
in motion and deportment ; beauty is ah •= 
image of the mind in the countenance 
•and form ; confequently beauty is of a 
more fixed nature, and owes lefs to art 
and habit. 

When I fpc&k of beauty, it is not 
.'wholly out of my way to make a fin- 
giilar obfervation on the tender paffioii 
in our fpecies. Innocent and virti^ous 
G 
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love cafts a beauteous hue over humatt 
^ . nature ^ it quickens and firengthens our 
admiration of virtue^ and our deteftation 
cffe^l$of vice I it opens our eyes to our imper- 
— iedionsy and gives us a pride in excelling i 
|k infpires us with heroic fentiments, ge- 
aerofity, a contempt of life^ a boldnefs 
for enterprize, chaftityi and purity of 
fentiment, I( takes a fiinilitude to devp-* 
fion, and almoft deifies the object ^f 
paffion. Ptople whofe breafts are dulled 
with vice, or fiupified by nature^ call this . 
. . . paffion romantic love ; but when it W9s 
the mode, it was the diagnoftic of a vir- 
tuous age, Thefe fymptons of beroifm 
^ring fronix an obfcure principle, that in 
a noble mind unites itfelf with every 
paffionate view in life this namelefs prin- 
ciple is diftinguifhed by endowing people 
' with extraordinary powers and enthufiafm 
in the purfuit of their favourite wifhes^ 
and by difguft and difappointment when 
we arrive at the point where our wifhes 
^cm to be completed* It W mide ^rei^t 
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conquerors defpife dangers and drath in 
thrfr vray to vJaorf, and figh ^rwardii 



Tiom external beauty we come to thcM*''*'^ 
charms of convcrfiition and writing. £3f;(< 

Words, by rcj)reftnting ideas, become = 

the piAure of our tfaooghts, and commit^ 
nicate them with the greateflifidelity. But 
they are not only the figns of fenfible 
ideas, they exhibit the very image and 
dift'ingniihing likenefs of the mind that 
ufes them. 

Converfetiort does not require the fame 
merit to pleafe that writing does. TTie hu- 
man foul is endued with a kind of natural 
cxpreffion, which it does not acquire. 
The expreflion I fpeak of confifts in 
the- figmflcant modulations and tones of 
voice, accompanied, in unaflbtSed people, 
\ry a propriety of gefture. This native 
language was not mtended hf Mture to 
rcprefent the tranlitory idea* that come 
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by the fenfes to the imagination, but 
the pai&ons of the mind and its emo<- 
tions only ; therefore modulation an^ 
gefture give life and paffion to words j 
their mighty force in oratory is very cpn- 
fpicuous : but although their efFe£ls be 
jnilder in converfation, yet they are very 
fenfible ; they agitate the foul by a va- 
riety of geqtle fenfations, and help to 
form that fweet charm that makes the 
moft trifling fubjefls engaging. This 
fine expreffion, which is not learned, is 
not fo much taken notice of as it de- 
ferves, becaufe it is much fuperfeded by 
.the ufe of artificial and acquired lan^ 
^guage. The modern fyftem of philofo* 
phy has alfo concurred to iliut it out 
horn our reflexions. 

It is Nin converfation people put on 
all their graces, and appear in the luflre 
of good -breeding. It is certain good« 
. breeding that fets fo great a diftin£lion 

between 
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l)etween individuals of the fame fpecies^ 
creates nothing new (I mean a good cdu- 
ctition) but only draws foith info pro- 
fpeA with ikill and addrefs the agreeable 
"difpoHtions and fentinients that lay la^ 
tent in the mind. You mAy call good<^ 
1)reeding artificial ; but it' is like the 
art of a gardener, under whofe hand a 
1}arren tree puts forth its own bloom, and 
is enriched with its fpecific fruit. It - 
•is fcarce poffible to conceive any fcene fo 
HrtiJy agreeable as an affeinbly of people 
-^labbratdy educated, who aflume a cha- 
^rafter fuperior -to ordinary life, aiid fup^- 
•port it with eafe and familiarity. 

• The heart is won in converfattoii by 
*ks own paffions. Its pride, its grari- 
'^deur, its aflfediions, lay it open to the 
-enchantment of an infinuating addred. 
'"Flattery is a grofs charm ; but who is 
^pfoof againft a gentle and yielding difpo- 
^iG*tion, ttat^ infers youif TupiericNrity with a 
' • G 3 delicacy 
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^Mx^ to £nOt tb^t you canaot &e the 
lirm of which it is corapoied ? Gciiero- 
iHy, 4ifin(ereftedneft, « noble love of 
4nKh 4bat wiU act ^Icceivi^, a iceliag of 
the dtftreflee of otb^^, and greatnefs of 
Jh^lj infyitt U8 with admiration along 
with love, and tsdce our aflSeAions a» it 
4ivei€ by ftorm ; but above all, we are fi> 
^uced by a view of the tender and a^feo;* 
4ionate paffioM ; they oarqr a fo£t infec- 
tion, and the heart is betayed to them 
by its own forces. If we arc to judge 
from fymptoma, the foul that eiigagqs 
*^ 118 fp -powerfully by its reflc^led glances 
is an pbjeft of infinite beauty, I ob«- 
ferved before, that the modulations of 
-the human voice that exprefs the foul, 
move us powerfujlly ; and indeed we are 
aflfefled by the natural emotions of the 
mind expreiled in the fimpleft language : 
in ifyoUj the happy art that in conver- 
iation and the intercourfe of life, lays 
hejd upoA our aQejfUonSj . j's but a juft 

addrefs 
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j^ljUceili tp tbe leogagiiig p^ffioiis in thft 
human breaft. But tbi^.fyren p9W!6f like 
ti^ty is the gift Naltttft. 

Soft pleafing fpeech and graceful out- 

ward (h.0% 
No arts can jgain them, but the gods 

beftow. Popb's Hom. 

From the yario^s combinations of the 
ftveral endearing paiEons and lofty fen- 
|iments>. arife the variety of ples^dng cha- 
rafSers tha t bea ^ ^human fociety, ^ 

There is a different, fourcc of pleafureWlV 

in converfation from what I have fpoken 

Qf, called wit ; which diverts the world fo 
much, that I cannot venture to omit it^ 
although delicacy and a refined tafte he- 
sitate a little, and will not allow its va* 
Ine to be equal to its currency. Wit 
deals largely in allufion and wfaimfical 
^untlitudes; its countenance is always 
double, and it unites the true and the 
G 4 fantaftic 
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fantaftic by a nice gcadation of colour-* 
ing that cannot, be perceived. You ob- 
ferve that I am only fpcaking of the ready 
wjt of convcrfation, 

Wit is properly called in to f^pport a 
converfation, where the heart or afFefSions 
are not concerned ; and its proper bud- 
nefs is to .relieve the mind from folitary 
inattention, where there is no room to 
move it by paffion ; the mind's eye, when 
difeng^ged, is diverted by being fixed up-r 
on a vapour, that dances, as it were, on 
the furface of the imagination, and con- 
tinually alters its afpeA : the motley 
image, whofe comic fide we had only 
f ime to furvey, is too unimportant to be 
attentively confidered, and luckily va- « 
ni(hes before .we .can view it on every 
fidt. .Shallow folks expeft that thofe 
who diverted them in convcrfation, and 
inade happy ion mots^ ought to write well ; 
and , ioiagine that, they thepifelves were 

made 
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made to laugK ty the force of genius : but 
they are generally difappointed when they 
fee the admired'* charadler defcend upon . — 
paper. The truth is, the frivolous turnWii I 
and habit of a comic companion, is 
moft diametrically oppofite to true genius, 
whofe natural excrcife is deep and flow- 
paced refledlion. You may as well ex- 
peft that a man (hould like Cacrfar form 
cenfiftent fchcmes for fubduing the 
world, and employ the principal part of 
his time in catching flies. I have often 
heard people exprefs a furprife, that Swift 
and Addifon, the two greateft matters of 
humour of the laft age, were eafily put 
out of countenance, as if pun, mimickry, 
or repartee, were the offspring of genius. 

Whatever fimilitude may be between 
humour in writing, and humour in con* 
verfation, they are generally found to 
require different talents. Humour in 
writing is the offspring of refle£t:ion, 
and is by nice touches and labour brought 
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to wear the negligent air of nature 
whereas, Wit in converfation is an enemy 
to reflexion, and glows brigbteft whc^ 
the imaginatipn flings off* the thought 
the moment it arifes, in its genuine new- 
born drefs. Men a little elevated by li- 
quor feem to have a peculiar facility at 
ftriking out the capricious and fantaftic 
images that raife our ifiirth ; in fa^, 
what we generally admire in (allies of 
wit, is the nicety with which fhey 
touch upon the verge pf folly, indiiicre- 
tion, or malice, while at the iiune time 
they preferve thought, fubtilety, and 
good-humour ; and what we laugh at is^ 
the motly appearance, whoie whimfical 
confiftency we cannot account for. 

People are pleafed at wit for the fame 
reafon that they are fond of diverilon of 
any kind, not for the worth of the thing, 
but becaufe the mind is not able to bear 
an intenfe train of thinking 5 and yet th% 
ceafing of thought is infuiFerable, or rar 

thcr 
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ther impoffible. In fuch an uneafy di- 
X^ma, the unfteady excurfions of wit 
i;ive the mind its natural a<Slion, without 
fatigue, and relieve it delightfully, by . 
employing the imagination without re- 
quiring any refle<2ion. Thofe who have 
. an eternal appetite for wit, like thofe 
Wbo are ever in queft of diverfion, be- 
tray a frivolous minute genius, incapable 
of thi nking, . 

Fine writing is but an eafy pit^ure 
of nature^ as it arifes to view upon the 
imagination* It is the expreflion of our 
firft thoughts, or at leaft of what ought 
to be fo ; and we are furprifed in the 
moft celebrated writings, to find that they 
are wholly familiar to us, and feem to be 
exaiSUy what we ourfelves think and 
would fay j and bad writers feem to have 
been under fome reftraint, that put them 
out of a path that lay diredly before 
them* Would you not then think, that 
iSne writing fliould be very common ? 

But 
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But I muft pray you to recolledl, that ele- 
gance, tliough it confifts chiefly in pro- 
priety and eafe, yet it is attained by very 
few. I have already intimated the reafon : 
' / t rue taft e and f entim ent lie deep in tho 

V^wiind, often incorporated with prejudices ; 

4 and it requires vaft judgment to bring 
the beauteous ore to light, and to refine 

. it. .1 fhould not be impartial and candid, 
if I did not own to you that learning, 
in much the greater part of mankind, dif- 
torts the genius as much as laced ftays do 
t he bodjr ; op'prefles the natural feeds of 
propriety and beauty in the imagination j 
and renders men ever incapable of writing 
or even thinking well. When you ex- 
cept a few men of diftinguiflied talents, 
ladies both write and fpeak more agree- 
ably than fcholars. If you afk me the 
reafon of this, I muft inform you, that 
the eafy and natural excurfions of the 
imagination are feldom checked in ladies ; 
while the enflaved pupils of colleges arid 
fchools in tender youth are forced into 
• ■ -a^Mtward 
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"Qukward imitations, or dreary ungrateful 
tradls, where genius or beauty were never 
feen. The manner of the ancient fchools 
was to learn by fuch familiar converfa- 
tions as you have at times engaged in ; 
which means, inftead of forcing a nau- 
feous draught of learning upon youth, 
their genius was charmed forth by cu- 
riofity and emulation ; the latent powers 
of the mind were gently unbound ; and 
the generous ardor and pieafure that ran 
originally through their enquiries, gave a 
warmth, a genuine turn and natural 
" beauty to their ideas. Can lher£ be a' 
ftronger proof that learnings has jtaken a 
* -wrong biafs, than that the prefent common 
I fenle of mankind has judged l earn ing in j 
[ converfation to be ^dantic and- ill- ] 
Vbreeding ? Whereas the foul has a thirft*> 

knowledge^ which no mode can take 
, ^vf&y J and it is no more in the power of 
fafhion to eradicate the charms and dc^ 
.£res of curiofity, than the ff'nfe of 

bqauty. 
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' * beauty. There is a truth which I 
' would ftrongly inculcate, and which is 
intimated throughout this little difcourfe • 
it is, that moft people have more light, 
j udgm ent, and g enius lat ent within their 
breafts by far than they arc able to draw 
forth or employ; that the utmoft fkili 
and addrefs is requiiite to tune thofe fine 
ftrings of the foul, if I may call them fo, 
and bring into execution the harmony 
they are capable of ; and that the per- 
fection of thofe powers, whatever they 
be, is the higheft degree of improvement 
to which any perfon's genius can attain. 

fttt^W. Letters of bufinefs, of compliment, 
C^^^ and friendfliip, form generally the com- 
pafs of a lady's writing ; for which, per- 
haps, the beft rule that can be given is 
to neglefl: all rules. The fame unaffefted 
grace and propriety which animate your 
anions and converfation, cannot fail to 
charm uitiverfally upon paper : when 

^our 
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your fiyle has taken the familiar turn 
and eafy fpiric of your words^ and rejeded 
the air of premeditation that fteals ill up- 
on ftudy, then will it be agreeable be-^ 
ybnd imagination i turns of wit and com- 
pliment, that come without being fought 
for, are very pleafing in this familiar 
compoiition that approaches fo near to 
difcourfe ^ but they ought to be fuch as 
might pafs with grace in converfation* 

Shall we attempt to diftinguifh the mod 
remarkable excellencies of the writings of 
the great men who have palled through 
life before us, and form clear ideas of 
thofe beauties that muft charm mankind 
to the end of the world ? Writing is 
but the converfation of abfent people ; 
let us confider it in this familiar light ^ 
we have little to do with criticifm, which 
is a perfeft irt j we are only travellers 
in a tour of pleafure, who are taking a 
citrfory view of the moft diftinguiflied 
. . beauties 
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beauties of writing ; we may walk wfth 
great pkafure in a flower^^garden, and 
cheer , the eye with the gay tincSs of rofes 
aod lilies, without the minute knowledge 
of a botanift or florift« 

Writers, as I obferved, are abTent ac- 
quaintance ; and the beauties of writing 
are no other than the qualities that wouM 
charm us in an agreeable friend, at an 
hour when the foul is thoughtful and 
inquifitive ; for the mind in reading feems 
to be in a middle ftate, between conver- 
fation and refIe<SlIon. It has not the le- 
vity of converfation ; its attention to the 
weight of thought is not diverted by gef- 
ticulation ; nor yet is it in fo high a 
tone, as in penfive folitude. 

You require it as an abfolute condi- 
tion, previous tp any kind of familiarity, 
that the perfons you converfe with have a 
ftrift attention to truth, to honcfty, and 

decency: 
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'decency : )and the fame attention is abfo^ 
lutely neceflbry in writings deftined to 
pleafe fucceeditig ages. It is true, that 
fome writers amorngft the moderns have 
liad the prefumptioil to drdW their pens 
in defiance^o truth and decency, and 
have^lKiSchara^fers as writers, which 
they themfelves would defpifc in an ac- 
quaintance. Dcifts, while they have ex- 
prefled the higheft veneration and refpe<9: 
for revelation, have taken inftnite pains 
to* unfdennifie and exf>ofe it by oblique 
tokl covert -means. Nothing but the ca* 
price of mode, and an unaccountable 
blindnefs that attends a prefent mode, 
could hinder them from obferving the 
HftWorthinefs of their coridud, and the 
bafenefs of mrnd they betray ; or make 
them imagine that fame will attend on 
prevarication, and a fly deceit in writing, 
whtch is abje£t and infamous in life, and 
will for ever be the mark of a con- 
temptible character. . In this tra6i of 
H vile 
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-I vHe dflplicitf and proftitution of he%ti 

y[}\^S , ll^ve trod Hobbes, Shiftefbtiry, Bolieg^ 
^t^.broke^ and fome authors^ French slid 
^ 'Englifli, now alive, who beifig ftill in 
jpbrol((^ lifts, and capable of feeking ftoHsf' 
by generous aiid liberal methods, I ShtiA 
not name. The ftrange manner, wi^' 
the artifice of thefe writers at fiift fiir* 
prize ; but the hwnan heart, tluit natut^ 
rally deteftsdiflioncfty, refufes them fc^e t 
an£ in half an age tbey are coofidered 
only as the patrons of Ikentioufneffi ; and 
to make their infatny remarkable, thef 
are only remembered and honoured by 
the vicious. lArlt^uA. ^< ii^u^tM^a^. 



f ^anCIT. J^ocncy is the habit whi^h a noble traiji 
^ of thinking fixes upon t^e mind ; afi4 
it is related to religion, becaufe relttgimi^ 
mor^ than any other obj«£l^ennoMes wr 
ideas. Piety is eminently necef&ry in H 
writer who is a candidate for the faand' 
of ages. Infiead of quoting Quintilian 

and 
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ftianity, I ^^1 Jfikjr op^i^ xtbfi ff^bafif ifo 
The ideas of religion are all vaft and af- 
faftin g i ?nd ttipjr of^eo fto (ibe .jmoA *ro- 
f{ur lime jgra^ t^ban tjhofe ^^f 

jife . Hq^^t .,<Iqp^ jjp^ ^liiod exi»nd 
^9 4n ijldea 4>f fl t^ftiijt y^ io^rfinir 

pr ooinipref^ cg ? ^Mfctiw 

^ftpw on 4he b uaij»n If y\!^vL 

i9Qk imp J tfiJtW^ Pftf.^d ife Lofttf. yau 
wU bie ifeoiiMe J^at gCAod Aven 
Jjgll ;lw famiftt ed ti^e ipq^t .witfe. JEin- 

fthm fiAiph .a0 indiflpiabk fipnof^- 

ia ih^ ilp^oed laogu^ges ^w^s indjgfl^^t;!^ 
j^]jie|l ftp » 4>oQC, mi ^ a fiiii^pibfilt. 1Ao\k, 
«IUHbl8i# lQ({tbeiid£^3i)f f eiUgibOiO j^e ^r^Wd 

. . . Hi their 
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y^^^ _ their ftcad ? Wit, hutooU r^ and raillciy ait' 
^pleafing in the levities ifnd play- hours "df 
thTjfoul ; but they muft not pretend to 
ad mirati on, which attends only on ekvil« 
Vrtion and graiidcur of thoughts 



n Erithufiafm, tnore or lefs, is an infe^-' 

parable appendange of the mind of man; 
XdhiitYtdltThe novel proje£tors in philofophy and 
fL religion may ridicule it, and ferioufly cjti- 

,o Ul^ claim againft the folly of it; but tKcy 
tvril ct o/only quarrel with nature j which, after alf j 
M d A ^^S^^ wrong, will form our pleafureS 

^ ' and pains . If they could, by their pr^i^- 

fcriptions, amend and alter her laws, 
then might men take their plan into coii'^ 
lideration : but fince nature is inflexible, 
and wUl continue the fame'notwithftand- 
ing their fine projeds of improvement, 
they 'are but idle vain prattlers ; and fuch 
is the psirtiality of nature on this head, 
that the mind of man is incapable of any 
exalted pleafure that charms the foul in 
- ' ^ . its 
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itf,; hours of rcflcaion, or that brings^^*^'^ 
bc^auty to the dwelling of thought, unlef$ 
U be en tbufiaft ic and beyond li fe. I do ~ 
not p\cs4 for l;he manifeft abufes of en- 
thufiafm, no, more than I do for the ex- 
orbitancies and ungoverned fallies of any 
other paffion or appetite j I only mean, 
that we are as much bound down by 
fi^e to, receive our fublime pleafures by it, 
as we are obliged to find beauty in the 
luiman form« Now r eligi on, parties- 

l arly r^velatiop , or an intercourfc be- . 

twecn^G od and man, is the very, eflence j^oTTVd 
of nat ural EnthMil afm. Homer, Vi^iljy^yoil 
^p/i Milton, were fo fenfible of this . ^ 
truth, 2&at with tbe faireft ^ndowmentM*'-*^^ 
o^. natural genius and rapture that ever 
enriched mankind., they , would not ven,- 
ture on any, thing worthy of univerfal ad- 
miration, withou.t introducing an actual 
re velatio n, and raifing the fubjedi: by the 
{;rand ideas peculiar to religion. 



The 
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Tie ginefal irr af frutt, hcttiffy^ 
atld iece»y ^ffe thf p^ifjJcfftff ctf a Writer ; 
ti^Ithout tfrWclt ha tM have ti<y («tcfnci4 
f6* the dffetttt 6f rt^rfer^ df Worth. Lrt 
ifs rtdVCr cortftder th6 qtiafiffcatiuflir thitt 
lender an atiAdr ^ft infeftffirtg arid ad- 
tttlrei clfff)f)afiidri df dilt leifure hdiirs. 



y ' The firfi dnd ttobl^ft fb^tte df Might 
uVt*^*^lfi ^(jrks tjf gertitrs, Urithchit (Competition, 
n^oft^^uiy^ atfferf froifl the fuWiftid, The fuMfmc, 
^ Ijy att iUfbiatity t^'hicrh the fdul is utferJy 
•yr^Ti urtaBlfi to reflft, takesf jJolfedtdn df out 
$xio fifya tteAf io ri, and of all out faealti gs, awd ab- 
jj^^^^^fdfbs thctn Iti aft oftiflim cfit. The paAoA 

. it irifpire^ Us With is evid^fttly a rttixttite df 

z:z:::=:=^t:trtoty c utjdiit v, arid exultatidn : but 
Ihejr are ffiitlped with a majefly, that bc- 
I^dws dti thctft a different air and charac- 
ter from thofe paffioiU on any other dc- 
fcafion. Iii the fublime we feel ourfelves 
alarmed, dtit ttidtions are fufpended, and 
we remain for fome time until the emo- 
tion 



I 
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lion wears off, wrapped in filence and in^ 
qutfitive horror. 

The combination of pafiBons in thcjj^^ 
Aibtiroe, renders the idea of it obfcure*^^^" 
No doubt the fenfation of fear ie y 
diftinft in it $ but it is equally obvious, / 
that there is fbmething in the fublime ^^^ 
more than this abjcil paffion. In all " 
other terrors the foul lofes its dignity^ 
and as it were fhrinks below its ufual 
fize : but at the prefencc of the fublime, 
although it be always awful^ the foitl of 
man feems to be raifed out of a trance ; 
ft afftimes an unknown grandeur ; it is 
feifted with a new appetite, that in a mo- 
ment effaces its former little profpefts and 
defires ; it is rapt out of the fight and 
coniideration of this diminutive world, 
into a kind of gigantic creation, where 
it finds room to dilate itfelf to a fize 
agreeable to its prefent nature and gran- 
deur : it overlooks the Appenines, and 
H 4 the 



tbe clouds upon thep>. and fees nothmg ^ 
itv view around .it but impicnfe objeAs, . 
In the poets language it flies, it foars^ it 
purfues a beauty in the madnefs of rap- 
ture, that word$ or defcription • cannot 
contain and if theCe expreifions be 
travagant and improper in the ordinary' 
commerce of life, they yet exaftly de- 
fcribe the intellectual and real ftate of the 
i;iiind at the prefence of t;he fublime. 

The fublime enters into the principle^ 
of tafte with fuch diilinflion, and rule« 
the human fpirit with fuch abfolute fo- 
vereignty, that I would fain difcover th^ 
origin and. nature of its power ; but 
fate feems to have covered it over witb 
myftery, the greateft writers have either 
flopped ihort, or failed in the attempt^ 
and I am fafe enough although I turn 
afide, and leave it in the facred ob- 
fcurity in which it has fo long been 
Vefled : however, I may, by an hy- 

pothefis. 
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fOthcfis, afctiempt to give you an intelli- 
gible idea of the manner in which it 
^ffefls us : I have a licence frogi cuftom 
(or doing fo ; for I muft inform you, that 
];nodern philofophers often take the liberty 
pf forming fyftems merely for the fake of 
illuftration, and to refolve difficulties, 
without thinking themfelves obliged to 
give a demonftration of the truth of their 
fyftem. If it tends to make that con- 
ceivable which was before inconceivable 5 
the inventors fuppofe that they have done 
ijbme fervice to fcience. 

The fyftem I am going to lay before 
you, is that of a friend of mine, who 
wa$ a true lover of knowledge. He found 
little fatisfa£tion in the philofophy of col- 
leges and fchools, particularly in thofe 
enquiries he thought of moft importance : 
be had withdrawn himfelf from the tri- 
cing buftlc of the little world, to converfe 

with 
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with his wm heart, and ei>d a ftormy Irfe 
in obfcuffc quiet. One day after diiincr^ 
we walked out to indulge on our favourite 
topics. Our excurfion terminated at » 
rt)ck, whofe bafe is waflicd by the \Veftern 
Ocean. It was one of thofc fine days in 
Auguft, when the cool of the evening 
brought on a refrefliing fweetnefs. Wc 
fat down to reft, and enjoy the profpe6}: 
of the fca, that ftretched before U6 be- 
yond the Hmits of the eye. The fuir 
was juft fetting, and his laft foftened 
beams flying to the fliore, feemed to 
dip in a thoufand waves, and leave in the 
waters the blaze they loft. We |iad 
been reading Homer on our way .to the 
fea-fide. When we fat down, our con- 
yerfation turned on the ftrange power of 
the fublime. It is eafy, fays the thought- 
ful philofophcr, to defcribe the impreflions 
the fublime makes oi^ the mind, and this 
in all the writers on this fubje^l have 

hithertQ 
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Jntherto dohe With iny ftfccefs ; btrt h 
it impofliWe, from a due attention to the 
iyt^iltoms, tb tinrarel its meaning, and 
*Hftover tHe fprfng of the filent and J/v- 
qiiifitivc aftonMhntent it impreffes on the 
fpifif df man ? 1 am fcmfiWe a jtift ex- 
pfrciErtibn- of the fcrBlime muft account for 
aH its cjffefls, as well for the noble ele- 
vatJwi and the charming rapture, as for 
the' teti^or it btifto^. If I can produce a 
tatife that atcotmts fnfltciently for all the 
lymptdms, and no other can be given, 
thtti itiine ought by all tules of good 
rfeafbmng to be admitted for the true 
iJtttj however imtl it appears. 

Iir order to proceed to the difcovery^ 
We difefirt tb In^ke^ let tra turn our views 
to objeflfs re nwtAab ly fublime, and from . 
'fliem obtstin what in telligen ce we can. 
OWerve thi^ ntountain that rifes fo high / 

the left ; if we had been farther re- 
j^vcd from it, you might fee behind it 

other 
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other mountains rifing in ftrsinge confu^ 
iion, the fartheft off almoft loft i^ 
the diftance, yet great in the obfcurky, 
• your imagination labours to travel over ' 
them, and the inhabitants feem to reiide 
in a fuperior world. But here you hi^ve a 
dilFerent profpe£): ; the next mountain 
covers all the reft from your view^ 
and by its nearer approach, prefents 
diftindily to your eye objecSs of new 
admiration. The rocks on its fides 
9ieet the clouds in vaft irregularity ; t^c 
penfive eye traces die. rugged precipice 
down to the bottom, and fUrveys there 
the mighty ruins that time has mouldere^ 
/ and tumbled below. It is eafy in thi^ 
inftance to difcover that we are terrijfie cj 
vand filenced into awe, at the veftigts we 
' ^ fee of immenfe power ; and the more ma« 
nifeft (^re^the appearances of ^d ifprd er, 
and the negledl of contriv ance, the n90i;e 
plainly weTeei the boundlefs might thefp, 
ru3e monuments are owing to* But be- 
*~ ' fides 
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fides this filent feax, we feel our c uriofi ty Tedt?^ 
foufed from its decpeft fprings in the foul )lCuXioSi 
and while we tremble, we are feized with an ty^ ^•♦tJ 
tx c[uifite delig ht, that attends oh fublime-p^J£^^ 
jobjefts oiily. The fame mixed fenfation ^ 
weighs upon us, when we fee an ocean ^^i^^y 
difturbed and agitated in ftorms j or a *Ll^ 
foreft roaring, and bending under the forci ' 
of the tempeft. We are ftruck by 
with more calmnefs, but equal grandeur^ 
in the ftarry heavens : the fxlence, the 
uilmeafured diftance, and the unknown 
power united in that profpeft, render it 
very awful in the decpeft ferenity. Thun- 
der, with broken burfts of lightning 
trough black clouds ; the view of a 
catafti£l, whofe billows fling themfelves 
down with eternal rage ; or the uneafing 
found of the falling waters by night j the 
howling of animals in the dark : all thcfe 
produce the fublime, by the aflbciation of 
the idea of invifible immcnfe power, 

Th- 
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The foul of man natui^lly pzy$ dsomaggi 
to utifeen power. He feels obfcure fac|pe6| 
and obficure fears^ whiph become ^, jf^ 
ligious paffion^ and diftinguiih him xxkoft 
Ithan any other difference i)etween him aiji^ 
iJae other ijababitanu of the earth. The se^ 
ligious paffion, attended with Icfs tomuk^ 
iHitinorecon&aAcy thaji th^ other paffions^ 
calls upon his heart in the ^najefly tof 
darknefs and iilence, and is .the fovirqe W 
•the fublime fenfation we are trejiting of, 
I fee feveral objedions croud ing to your 
mind againft my hypothefis ; but hear w 
Du^, for I intend to obviate them aJU 

The obje£k of the religious p^ffio^ 
Citffvi^it^^ idea, it is unknown j therefore tb^ 
t^'^ paffion itfelf is obfcure, and wants % 
^ name j but its effeils are very rcnfiarkablc^f 
^$fxC' ^ for they form the peculiar charadler ctf 
iiuman nature. Curio^ty and hope x:arry 
with them the plainejft fymptoms of fi 
tr»^ ^o^&ion% • paffion 
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paffion that wanders, and is aftray for 
olsjed. In their anxious fearch, they 
unite themfelves with every great profpe^ 
in Hfe, wfaofe cpmpletion lies in the dark ; 
but when we arxive at the p«oint we prQ«- 
pofed, we are fully fenfible that curiofity 
and hope have been deceived, the enjoy«» 
ment in our |>ower, whatever it be, falJb 
infinitely below our expexSiiations, yet the 
alacrity of the mind feels no decay by dif*. 
appointment; we fet out immediately 
with renewed vigour in purfuit of fome- 
tbing farther, an^^nothing but death 
puts an end to the anxi^ y. Thefe paf- 
Aons are exceedingly alarmed, at the ap*- 
fearances of the exceffive power that gives 
us the idea of the fublime. In the dif<- 
otf-der and confudon of feas in ftorms, or 
when lofty woods flruggle with high 
winds, we are flruck with an humiliating 
zwe^ furprize, and fufpence : t^ mind 
views the effects of boundlei^ ppwer with 
ftill amazement : it recoils upon itfclf 

in 
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in a pafllon made up of terror, joy, m4 
rapture, and feels in fentiment thefe 
queftions : Who is the author of this t 
What is he to me ? Is he the ohje^f of fHj 
eternal curiofttyy of my mighty fears, aiM 
hopes f I appeal to the feelings of every 
man, if his paflions in thefe circumftances 
be not exaiElly applicable to this confufed 
interefted ftate of mind, whether he- dif- 
^ntangles or refie£l& on his own ideaft 
or no. 

There is nothing more difpnted thali 
the origin of the idea of divinity. All 
nations, however barbarous, have it ; and 
our lateft difcoveries prove that the re- 
lations of atheift nations are all fabulous, 
and that the favages of every quarter of 
the globe look up to a fiipernatural 
power. From the univerfality of the idea, 
men who did not fufficiently examine its 
origin fufpeiSted, and adlually taught, 
that we had an innate idea of God- Tfie 

grofTnefs 
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^rpffnefs and want of precilion with which 
"' they advariced this doSttine^ afforded Mr, 
"tocke the hajipiett opp9rturiity Icnagin- 
"able of triumphing over them, and of 
''ileducing religibn and the idea of ' th6 de- 
*ity from f enfible idea s/ and from the mere 
age nc y of realbn > a greeab le to hh general 
' tjrftem . It is true, we have not aji in- 
nate idea o f God ; but we a thoufand 
' timeis feel tke intruded inftuentfe of a 
mighty un known powe r, that muft, by 
' the unavoidable tranfitibn the mind makes 
' from the efFe<Sl to the caufe, give rife to 
' the idea of dfivine pbwer'. Senllble ideas, 
'iiideed, aiid the palBng flbev^ of' this iS5c- 
ter^nal world, divert the atterition of the 
' mind from its religious feelings j but as 

* fenfible ideas recede from th^ imagination, 

* and leave us to a folitaty intdledtiial ftate 
of mind, we (iiid afi aWfu l and ob&Uire 

' 'pr efehce fiirrpund us, that beftows on the 
' ifodl* an elevation and ehthufiafm that 
' io not attend oh external id^as.' 
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All mankind, whofe common feiife 
is not diverted by fyftem , will agree, 
^ that darknefs, folitude, and filcnCe, natu- 
rally opprefs the mind by a tremendous 
, and fublime f enfat ion. It is further evi- 
dent, that they produce not this eiFe£t by 
any aftive power of their's, but merely 
by ftripping the imagination of its fen- 
fible ideas, of the noife , the mirth, and 
light that div erted i ts attention, and leav- 
ing it to its nak ed ft ate and feelings j 
confequently, that the great influence 
that then rifes upon the foul, and dwells 
upon it in terrors, is the efFedl of a power 
that has been always prefent to it, altho' 
it has not been always obferved, on ac- 
count of the interpofition of the tranfitory 
ideas of fenfe. In fliort, it appears from 
a great variety of obfervations and re- 
r fledled lights, that the human foul is 
J always opprefTed by a mi ghty prefen ce, 
I whofe obfcurity and ftillnefs only keep it 
out of our attention whon the mind is 

q ti^^u l, mc^fUj J'T tAjo^y ^ , <^ ff^ 
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employed on ex terior objcft s. To avoid 
this awful j>refeiu:e it is, tJiat we for ever 
feek am ufeme nt and comp any, and that 
any diverfion, however infipid and trifling 
in itfelf, becomes to us a pleating relief, 
. merely by taking up our attention. Rea- 
fdn fmiles at the puerility of our amufe* 
ments. The very flaves of pleafure hold 
them in contempt, and acknowledge they 
will not bear examination : yet the wife 
and the vain find folitude alike infup- 
portable, and alike detire the company 
and diverfion they defpife. 

Becaufe the philofophers of our days 
can affign no form, nor fize, nor colou r, 
' to the object of their fublime awe, they 
conclude it to be vain and fuperftitious : 
they take upon them to decide pofitively, 
that nature in the formation of the hu- 
OVMi mind has a£led an unmeaning part ; 
and where (he appears remarkably folemn 
and regular,,, in. her nobleft pro4u£lion, 
J ; — 2 - has 
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,bas be^n abfmd.^nd puerile. Ifer v^ft 
gacity, and tjie defign tliat ^^yays'iap-^ 
p^ars in her works of a lower ojrder, oyg^t 
ftuiejy ,to procure her a degree of confi- 
.dqjcice, a^id give fome fufpiciqns^jthat fbe 
did^not j^ft wholly at randoni in, the plan 
of the hun^tn niind. The truth isj tlje 
imprefflpn.of this ohfcure prcC^nce, how- 
ever it be felt, is .beyond the verge of the 
l^hilofpphy of the ideas of fenfe. Th^.diC- 
ciples of ,tliis philqfophy cannot uppn (heir 
principles ^dmit that ^n olye£t whiph nei- 
ther the memory c^t\ treafure up, nor the 
imagination form, has been prefent to tHe 
mind. They arc npt able to conceive jthat 
an pbjeft has Jjeen there, which was not 
reprefented by a (enfibje idea, and ^hich 
makes itfelf felt only by its influence. 
But let it be confidered, however the 
confequences may cjafli with this or that 
pfyftem, .that awe is a relative idea, and 
4 bears, as, oeceflary a relation Jtq fomething 
Either Jdeal or^ jntelleaual that imp^elfes 

terror,. 
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terror, as vifion does to fomethlng feejl. 
Let it be' further attended to, that the 
awe which furrounds us in folitude, in 
jf eep^filehc e,' and 'in _dirkiie fs, . is not ac- 
quired by habit, by aflbciation, religious 
tenets, or prejudices ; ieeing that it is 
not confined to particular nations or age^, 
b^ut that' it is inieparable from the human 
face aV all zras of time, be their religion 
wTiat it will : and that*^ thofe men who 
faWe mod e^edually caft off the weak- 
lieiTes of' the human'kind, have difcovered 
tKe'plaineft fymptoms o( the awe I fpeak 
of* : but vft niuft carefully diftinguifh 
between common ac cidental fear, arid this 
no ble fenration that elevates whilft ft 
over-aWes. Men often bear filence, fo- 
Iicude, and night, without diftinftor ideal 
fear, fuch as is occafioned by tales of 
^hofts or gotlihs ; but the ftill impor- 
tant atteiition, and folemn fwell of mind^ 
tKat is a concomitant of obfcurity, o{ 
l&nelihefs, and of deep iildnce, appears 

1 3 fejr 
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The fublimc influence of groves anc^ 
lonely vales is not fant^aftic, or a work 
of the imagmation : it .is a moft con- 
ftpnt uniform effect in the , fam^ circum- 
fiances ^ ^nd the change it niakes in our 
idea3, o^ rather the creation of new beauty 
it heftows on them, whic)i was n^vej: had. 
frpm fenfe ; and. the mighty powers it 
beftows on.^s, are evidently iu^ernatu- 
ral. To fay .that the infpiratipn of po- 
etry, aqd enthufxafm, which, ^e the moft 
furprifing. and violent efFe£^s .Wje know, 
of^ are produced by 3, ^non- entity^ or by 
the native force of the imagination, is 
u^tterly yijphilofophic an4 abfurd. It is 
further manifeft, upon reflection, that 
the fupernatural prefence is not cpnfined 
to wood or dale 9 not to thefe long 
n^ountains beiide us j nor to the winding 
fbores,^nd hollow feas .: it. always tpeets 
the penfiye pieditating niind y in the re- 
moteft parts of the earth we . are ^t no 
diftance from it, and in the darknefs of 

night 
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night it poffefles us. Say, ye ftars of 
heaven, alrnoft loft in immenfe diftance, 
does not the Father of Being fuftain and 
cherifh worlds around you, who receive 
life and rapture from his prefence ? 

If the uniyerfal fpirit had not always l^^J^fv 
dw elt in th e foul, enthufiafm would not l^^^ 
be infeftious, nor could f anatic preachers | 
communicate it at all times to their au-^ 
dience. The enthufiaftic orator ex- 
prefTes his own feelings, and his difcourfe 
is in fe<£tious $ not by the produ£lion of 
any new and foreign paffion, but by fix- 
ing the attentfon to the great fenfations 
of the foul. If they were not there be- 
fore, the preacher could no more raife 
them, than he could give a man born 
blind the idea of colours. Perfons of a 
religious and folitary caft of thought of^ 
ten experience thefe infpirations, when 
prayer or meditation have led the foul in- 
to retirement, and taken external ideas 

out 
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out of its attention ; and the religious fa- 
natic experiences the fame divine favour 
that the poet does in his gloomy foreft, 
or befide his confecrated ftream, ^The 
fagacious ancients were fo fenfible of the 
identity of the fpirit that infpired both, 
that they gave the fame appellation to 
the prophet and poet, as I faid before. 

When we have carried our views thus 
far, it is eafy to difcover the fprings of 
polytheifm. The imagination found the 
divine idea rifing before it in a variety 
of circumftances, and worlhiped it under 
the fevcral diftin£tions in which it ap- 
peared. The Greeks^ the fathers of 
thought and fublime knowledge, always 
uiceFy obferved the difference between 
the native powers of the mind over its 
ftock of fenfible ideas, and the fublime 
influence to which it was paffive. They 
traced the latter through its various ap- 
pearances, and never failed to attribute' 
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It to divine power ; fometimes to the 
Aliyfes, fometimes to Apollo, to the Fu- 
ries, to Pan^ to the Sylvan deities, and 
to the genius of the place ; they never 
miftook the fupernatural prefence, but 
only divided it out, according as the 
itnagihation happened to be flruck, and 
to the concomitant external ideas. 

It was not fear made the gods, but 
God made his prefence known by an 
awe that does not attend on fenfible ob- 
jefts. If man falls down to worfhip in 
the groves, it is becaufe the facred im- 
preffion he feels in foHtude arid obfcu- 
rity makes him fenfible of the prefence 
of invifible power. From what I have 
juft faid, it is eafy to conceive the rea- 
fon why men educated in the country,^ 
and thofe efpecially whofe employments 
are in the fields, are in general more re- 
ligious than the inhabitants of towns and 
cities. 

Terror 
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Terror '^is the firft inipreffiori that 'meets* 
«s in the folitary presence ; arid the bilk* 
of mJ^nkinS have only feeling' enougV ^ 
wfien they afe alone to create uhcafii\els, 
and a cohfufe'd glooni that drives them to* 
feek for company and amufcment ; biit* 
riieri of more delicate fenfations find ad- 
miration' and extafy along with fear. 
Delight and fear are paffions of almofi: 
bppofite natures ; yet they are united in 
this unknown objeft, in an immeafureable' 
degree. By all the known rules of reafon-* 
ing from mechanic principles, the fear of 
iinkhowh power ought to be much more' 
faint and dull than the fear of known* 
power ; and in men educated in doubt 
or difbelief of a future ftate, this fear 
<)f unknbvi^n' power (hould be hardly per- 
<feptibie, or adtive ; and thus it would' 
ciertainly be, if it were the ifliie of fen- 
fible ideas, or of reafoh ; biit in fa9:, all* 
liieri who have leifure to observe their 
own internal fenfations, find the' ter- 
ror 
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yor of unknown power f^r bcypnd all 
limits, gnd beyond all degrees pf 
known evil. When we fee the limits of 
ev;il, we immediately fee , that . it lofes 
a great deal jn our imagination. Men 
eafily bear imprjfpnment, poverty,, fick- 
nefs, and even great degrees of pain ^ 
but the o bfcure defpair, whpfe objedl we 
know not, is blacker than^the grave, and 
more terrible than death, pnd to plunge 
frpm^itrpen <^ommit fuicide. Every ca- 
lamity of this life is fupport^ble, and 
we f^fFer th?m by choice ^ra^her than 
fteath, until they bring ps to a penfiye 
folitary. ftate of mind, in which we fee! 
tlie prelTure^ of unknpwn pqwer ; and 
^hen m^n often . fl)gke the cruel choice, 
and feek death ^s a vvelcomc. relqafe from 
the gloomy terrors, that fink them. Fa- 
natic .preachers make , admirable ufe of 
.irhis ft^je of. mind for experience, ihews* 
^tbat,wfren mdi|incholy„ has continued foipe 
$i$pe».dod ..the. fgul. k^m. to itfelf at- 
8 tcrly 
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tcrly loft, fccret fits of jay and tranf- 
port beam in upon It through the gloom. 



^ . Dealers in the fpirit therefore take fpe- 
-^'^'^^^'^^'cial care to raifc enthufiaftic terrors firft 



^in their followers, and to bring defpafr 



and reprobation full in the foul's view ; 
y^Jj^^j^ under which fome of them aSually kill 
themfelves ; but as the mind cannot 
^i^<^ long remain in this ftate, and the intenfe 
fyy&'fi/t.^ polTeiSon of religious melancholy natu- 
rally turns to extafy and rapture, enthu- 
fiafts, from a ftate of defpair, pafs fud- 
denly to a ftate of joy and tranfport, 
which is eafily miftaken for e leflion and 
; the kind voice of the Divinity. It is 
lucky for fanatic preachers of all ages, 
that the bulk of mankind are Ignorant^ 
and incapable of obferving, that the di- 
vine prefence they boaft of has been com- 
mon to every religion \ that religion 
* only unites an univerfal paflion to this or 
that fet of dodrines and id^ ; and that 
there is a fyftematic metbdd of ajcquir- 
4 ing 
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ing the predeftination and divine im- 
pulfe they feel with great certainty. 

The rapture of enthufiafm is as contra- 
didlory to all rules of reafoning from the 
received principles, as its fears. If it were 
the iffuc of our fenfible ideas, and reflec- 
tions made on them, it would never rife 
to the force of fenfible beauty ; and all 
the warmeft imagination could do, is to 
make approaches to the charms of co- 
lours, and of form, and to the beau- 
ties of fmell and tafte. But the obfcure^ 
unknown good that mortals feek with 
fuch anxiety is more than every joy and 
every good befides. It is the love-fick wilh 
that brightens hope, the fearch of which 
makes us pafs refolutely through all the 
evils of life. Shall I call it fupreme 
beauty ? This is but a figurative name, 
of that beauty of which we have no eon- 
caption. But does not the want of con- 
ception maldd it indifferent to us ? No ; 

an 
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an intelligence clearer than fenfc, and 
ftfonger than reafon, charaflerifes '^t 
with rapture, and with inexpreilible joy ; , 
and let us conceive of it as we will in 
theory, it is the load-(lon& to which the 
foul for ever tends with anxiety, in evegr 
unknown good and obfcure profpedt, 

I obferved before, that the . remarkable 
Vcuriofity and hope of our kind, are'tlic 
fymptoms of a wanderi ng paffion for a 
fugitive -objcfl: neceflary to our happi- 
nefs that is for ever near us, and 'for 
ever \ hides from us ; hence proceed 
the perpetual difcontent and care that 
harbour in the human breaft : for it is 
evident, that be our poflefSons what they 

will, we cannot be content while we 

J ■ ' J ... .... 

defire or hope for any thing more than 
we poffefs ; and that while this objedl'of 
defire is unknown, the fymptoms mult 
be exaftly what they are, and man's pur- 
fuits muft be wild , in copfiftc nt, and jun- 

fatisfied. 
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fatisficd. T his fond unknown objeft , om 
Hceount of the vaftn^fs of the paffion 
With which it is fought for, was by 
the antients called the f ummum bouum^ 
or chief fcli£[ty. Whether there brTuch 
;ui enjoyment in reality or no, the phanr 
tom, or vifionary expeSation of it, it 
perfued by mortals with endlefs and an«> 
w earied care. It was a noble effort of 
bmnan reafon, bewildered in ignorance, 
to enquire for the object of its fublime 
hopes. One who has a clear idea of the 
meaning of the anttents in this great 
enquiry, can hardly refrain from fmiling 
ht Mr. Locke's ludidrous cxplicatioa of 
it. If the queftion had been what is 
the moft delicious fare ; or whether the 
beft riXifk were to be found in apples^ 
plumbs, or nuts ; the preference ua^ 
donbtedly ought to be given by erery one 
to that which pkafes him beft \ tot 
tbcxt is no diiputing taftss : bat the 
^eftion here is« what is the.yaft afejeft 
K 
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'of content wd bHfs, for which all msLtkf 
kind have one common paf$on, and 
which every one who is not employed 
to procure the neceflaries of life, feti 
out in fearch of with crouded fails. The 
orphan mind, in its fond expe&ations, 
imagines it fees a confufed view of it ia 
the firft ideas of every thing that is 
beautiful, until pofle/IIon convinces w 
of our miftake ; but no difappointments 
cure the paffion itfelf 5 we are adtuated by a 
lenfe more prefent to us, than demonftratioH, 
that the obje<S): of it is always near us* ' 

Man Is ennobled and di ftingui flied 
from the other inhabitants of this earth 
by the univerfal paffion I ^eak of. If he 
were bereft of it, he would fall to the con* 
dition of a fagacious brute . He would, in 
iuch cafe, as foon as he had eaten and 
drank to fatisfy nature, lie down on the 
Jiext funny bank, and repofe in thoughtle(s 
con ten tr We fliould have no- heroes, m 

mifcrs. 
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Hiifers, ^nd ntf mighty projefts. Human! 
love, that now refines and enhobles the 
foul, would never rife beyond the bru- 
til appetite. Happinefs would be cheaply 
attained, and We fliould never be uneafy, 
but when in aftual diftrefs. But then our 
happinefs would be poor and" taftelefs ; 
tod indeed the mere glimmering hope 
of the obfcure enthufiaftic delight whicit 
we never enjoy, with all its endlefs cares 
and difappointmerits, is infltiitely more 
noible and ravifting, than the uhbroken* 
fupine content of fenfible enjoyment.' 
What makes content found fo fine in the 
human ear, is the fatiation of the mighty 
uiifknowa want; which we are obliged 
to' unite in brir idea of content, becaufe 
without it we can never enjoy undifturbed 
unwffhihg tranquillity. But this heart- 
cafirig, this gilded content, is not the 
content of brtitcfs ; for as they have no 
defees but to allay the prefent appetite, 
tlieir caifcis' ftttpfd itid?flferenc^; Thean^. 
« / K z nihilation 



aihiUtiDn of that bright*beaming, bumam 
hope^ that travels on before us during lifc^ 
would be attended with a want of curio* 
fity ; nothing would be new to us^ nor 
nothing old : we fliould run into few 
errors, and few c ares ; we ihould be wife, 
content, and worthlefs. Thus are our 
inifery, our felly, and our grandeur,^^ 
connected and i nfeparabl e, . — 

I have givkn yoii^ madam^t enthiL 
fiaftic gentleman's'fhapfody on the fuh* 
liaie, which I leave to your refledion, 
with this caution only, that before you 
judge, you confult the feelings of your 
own mind) in the fame retired and calm 
flate he did. I now proceed to a fepa^ 
rate fource of i)^ fubh'me, which we dis- 
cover in our own breads, and obierve 
with particular pleafure, becaufe it is an> 
undoubted evidence of the grandeur oi 
huinaix nature. I took fome notice of it 
before, when I fpoke of el^ance» 

We 
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V We find in ourfelv^s a fenfe of the bafe 
and of th e noble j to the one are annexed 
by nature^ fhame and blufhes ; to the 
other, pride and e xultatio n. We may in- 
deed be cheated by appearanees ; bafe ao» 
dons may be d ifgui fed, or wholly co- 
vered from View^ and loft in the conco- 
mitant circumftances ; but th^ fenfe it* 
felf is cbnftantly true to appearances ; 
vrt are for ever prejudiced againft the 
iMan a nd bafe , and we always exult in a 
noble and difintereftgi. part. That this 
ditedion of the fentiment was not formed 
hy the precepts of philofophers, or by 
the ma nagem ent of politicians, as fenfual 
writers pretend, is evident from hence, 
that it is not in the power of art or .ma« 
nagement to alter or warp it. We can 
no more bfc brought to approve what ap- 
pears to us bafe, or to condemn noble 
and benevolent aflions, while they appear 
(6f dian we can be managed to like the 
K J fcteaming 
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fcreaming of the owl, or the jarfii^ of 
iron bars. 

It is this fentimental light without rc^ 
fleftion which difcovers to us, that it is 
great and exalted to contemn fenfu al plea- 
fures, riches, and mundane interefts j and 
_ makes fevere, fc lf-denYi ng, fuffering vir- 
^ J tue appear an objefl of admiration. Ge- 
jrX^^ jierofity, even when ill-placed, is ftill 
QXSX^^^^^^^^ becaufe it demonftrates a con- 
^— . temjgt for riches j and the love of truth 
[o CDT\. is fo, becaufe it fliews a fettled firm ha- 
tOTtXtrV of virtue^ for falfehood is the difr 
guife which fliame beftows on vice ^ 

■pj^^jj^j^^he foul, a£luated and determined by 
its own haughty and elevated fentimehts 
of vijtue and dignity, afferts fates and 
profpedls fuperior to the low interefts of 
this world . We are therefore charmed 
in the nobility of.fentiment, by this clear 
and manifeft majefty of the foul, juft as 

beauty 
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ieauty is delighted with the flattering 
view of itfelf in a mirror. The ele- 
vation every man feels in himfclf at a no- 
ble fentiment, is a plain intuition of the 
lublunity of hi s own fpiri t> and on that 
account it flrikes him with rapt ure and 
exultation^ If all ages have acknow- 
ledged the grandeur of Alexander's an- 
iwer to Parmenio, it is becaufe men in 
general feel in themfelves a loftier paflioa 
than that which can be fatisfied with 
Jcingdoms'and iceptrcs. If we ftiould 
imagine that it was a mere paflion for 
icmpire ftimulated that great conqueror to 
iis enterprizes, he himfclf informs us, 
with difcontent, when he had no mpre 
lo conquer, that he was not fatisfied with 
empires and kingdoms. A .paiflion to en- 
joy the fovereignty of.the whole world had 
nothing admirable in it j but the noble 
tdiflatisfadion he expreiTed at the limits he 
/ojund to his ambition, furnifhed an idea 
K 4 t9 



U>/poet$> f^^f plaAterd, and Jbituarks^ 
form a grand picture of the hero^ . 

Naxt to the fublime, the paffions forsl. 
the moft fruitful, fource of beauty in works 
C^yifof genius. The foul in paffion difplaya^ 
^ refources that furprife by their novelty 
and greatnefs. It employs aa ingenuity 
and light that is not within the reach of 
reafon, and endues us with powers of ek» 
ecution far abore our ordinary ftrength. 
From this fudden profpeft of the extent 
and grandeur of the human fpirit proceeds 
our attention to the workings of paffion ( 
we are eager to fee it come forward in the 
tumult, and become vidble on the coun- 
tenance ; and we find the difcovery of it^ 
new powers of great importance to usw 
The paffions are alfo ftrangely infeflious ^ 
they lay hold on our affeSions by vio* 
lence j they bear us away from a fiate of 
indifference, . and plunge us into con* 
t^rn and emotion. The mind that be*- 

forc 
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fore refted upbn itfelf ftUi^h aloiie, ac 
the appearance of paffioh, iji a mottr^ht 
feels it relation to mankind : it extends 
\u feelingt btyond ' ourfelves, Mi finds 
itfclf irrcfiftably engaged by th6^ inte'ffefti 
of others. The fenfe of this fdatlofi, 
and particulariy of Its cOiDpafikJn, Which 
11 an undoubted evidence of the grandeuf 
and generofity of its own nature, delights 
it cxteedingly, evert in the ittidft Of its 
diftreffes for the forrows of others. The 
mixture of pity, of this fublime ejiult- 
ation, and the ouriofity that naturally im- 
pels us to defcry the workings and ma- 
noeuvres of the foul in diftref^, form the 
noble penfive pleafure we feel at a tra- 
gedy, and the charm that eng^es us in a 
melancholy relation. The paffions of 
brutes have little elevating or ifhportant 
in them ; but it is not fo always in de- 
feription, becaufe in the defeription it is 
not the brute that k fo much in View, 
8 ias 
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as the human mind and the human paiV 
£ons. 

Another remarkabk divifion of the 
beauties o^ fine writing confifts in the 
imagery. Darknefs, that ftrips the ima- 
gination of vifible obje<9:s, becomes irk- 
fome and melancholy. Light, that re- 
ftores the pifture of nature/ diffipates 
the gloom, and brings back joy along 
• with it. The mind naturally abhors a 
/folitary ftate, and iinds relief and enjoy- 
ment in a variety and fucceffion of ob- 
jects, which accounts for the diftin- 
guifhed beauty of imagery in writing* 
The objedb of defcription take life upon 
the imagination j a new creation arifes in 
profpecS, and we are charmed at the en- 
chantment of words. Great writers al* 
ways paint ftrongly their thoughts, and 
make them objefls of view. You fee Ho- 
mer's heroes in aftion before you : when you 
t)Cgin to read him, you find yourfelf infen*- 

fiblj 
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"fibly talcen by the hand,'and led where he 
has a mind to fix your attention. You tra- 
verfe his fields of adlion, and almoft fight 
his battles. Shakefpeare preferves in his 
xrharaSer s the fame ftrong caft of featu re and 
turn of mind from the firft fpeech forward. 
You arc acquainted with every one after 
the firft appearance, and your attention is 
engaged as if you were amongft your friends, 
«nd bufied in the tranfaftions of neigh» 
hours. Almoft every fentence in Mil-] 
ton's poetic works is a pidure. But \t\ 
is neceflary to obferve, that in writing we 
are not fo much moved by the exaft pic- 
ture of real life, or of objefts, as we arc 
by the colouring and ftrokes of the ima- 
gination. To make myfelf undcrftood, 
I muft obferve, that there is a greater 
fenfibility in fome men than in others ; 
two perfons fee the fame objeils, the fame 
misfortunes, with very difi^erent feelings ; 
their dcfcriptions may be equally exa6^, 
but with very different effeds. A man 

of 
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of fenfibility finds words, and a language 
tender, paffionate, and expreffive of hb 
feelings : you imagine he paints ob- 
je£^s and actions, while he in reality 
paints paiilon, and affeds us by the image 
of liis own imagination. Great writers 
TO fa£t feldom defcend to a trivial exafi- 
nefs ; it is fufficient that they diftingutfli 
the objefts they offer to view by fome ge- 
neral lines, and then they move us by the 
enlivening fenfatlons that touch us by 
fympathy. The poet, who calls yoitr 
imagination to his beloved groves and 
cryftal fprings, does not diftinguifli his 
trees into, oak, a{h, or elm ; he (hews 
them neither regularly nor in confufion ; 
nor does he meafure the windings of his 
ftream, nor mailc out the fords, the 
ihallows, and depths : he juft mentions 
the rural fccne, and then proceeds to 
paint the engaging image of calm con- 
tent, and of c afy unfurfeiting joy s, that 
are not objedJTof fcnfe, and yet are the 

real 
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Xfi^l objcfts of beauty. This animated^ 
cxprcffion is the very charaSeriflic of 
great writers ; but it is not by any means 
confined to great an^ important fubjeds ^ i 
the moft familiar ideas are equally capa- ( 
Ue of the tin£lure of fenfibility. They 
flowing eafy drefs of the imagination^ and 
the fofc colouring the mind gives to com* 
mon occurrences^ are as becoming and 
.bea utiful o ver & lady's thoughts in hci* 
letters, as more ftudicd and laboured 
painting in the compofition of philofo- 
phers. It is not uncommon to find la- 
dies paint finely in converfation, in the 
carelefs current of their thoughts ; and 
iodeed the vivac ity and delicacy of ima- 
gination peculiar to your leK^ feem to 
(ave put this kind of charm into your^ 
hands. In the little remains of Sappho/ 
we fee dangerous proofs of the enchant-\ 
meat of her painting ; and probably it is 
happy that the reft of the works of that 
ingenious Grecian lady are loft« 

Thefe 
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f Thcfc three, the fublime, the paffiott?,* 
and the imagery, form the diflingiiifhed 
beauty of works of genius ; but colours^ 
^ may be too glaring, and beauty itfdf 
overcharged or mifplaced. The imagery 
^^ould never confufe the attention, or 
withdraw it from the main defign. Thejr 
fhould imitate drefs, whofe art it is not 
to hide, but to lead the eye to the ob- 
jefl: of drefs. Different fubjefts require 
different ornaments ; a plain habit be- 
comes a ph ilofoph er or an ecclcfiaftic , but 
you may with great propriety drefs a lady 
going to a ball in tilTue and diamonds* 
You can hardly be too lavifh of your 
jofes on the mantle of fpring ; but you 
muil leave the dreary heath its unvarie- 
gated dufky robe. Mixed images con- 
found your view, and give you unformed 
feparate parts, inftead of juft pictures* 
The paffions muft be governed with thcN 
/ lame chaftity : the language of the heart ^ 



is plain, it is firiiple 3 it is exprefTcd in a V 
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few and unadorned words : but this fim- 
•plicity, this plainnefs, is what men who 
-feel not the paffions find a difficulty to 
paint. To perfuade you of their emo^ 
tion, they rave and blufter like young 
players. It is one of Shakefpeare's faults^ 
'that in the midft of his nobleft diftreffes, 
he often introduces philofophic reflec- 
tions, and defcriptions that are gene- 
rally very beautiful, but ill-placed. I 
do not take notice of this error to lower 
in your elleem this extraordinary genius, 
who knew human nature better than aH 
the philofophers put together, and has 
given jufter piftures of it ; but to guard 
you againft the power of his charms, 
which are too apt to recommend his faults^. 
It is from a great man we are to appr 
hend danger of being mifled. 

Befides the ftriking beauties I mcn- 
•tioned, a writer of genius is always dif- 
tinguilhed by a ftrong impreffion of his 
* ^ ♦ genius 
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.genius and a pFopriety of colourings vbidi 
.form hi$ peculiar character, and 
-.mate bia works. Ordinary writers re- 
peat a language whofe ideas h^vt nothtAg 
J particular to catch thf attention : they are 
read, but become unobferved, like objeds 
that wc pafs by in the dulk of the cyen^ 
ing : but a great writer (ixe$ the imagk 
of bis imagination upoil his thou^ts. 
Yoxi fee plainly he does not repeat words 
'that he learned, and are in every one^s 
mouth, but ideas juft as they lay in hiii 
own mind. 

The maftery of a writer^ and the com- 
.pafs of bis genius, appear confpicuoitfljr 
in two points ; the p typri ety and jwlt- 
j>efs of his ftyley and the unbroken Con- 
tinuation and advance of his defign freiii 
the beginning to the conclufioh. By 
propriit]^ of ftyle I do^ n6t niean tn Inft- 
pid evennefs, and a nhirmuf foh evettt^ 
turning Ufom the eaf« ^Tb^fdtte wtlen 

glide 
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glide gently, throtigh meado^vs, and fling 
^bemfclrves with tumult and: bellowing 
over precipicej^; When in the courfe of 
a-^^writer's fubjedl he comes to lofty ideas^ 
ids tone of voice muft become elevated 
ai^d fuperior : or when he leads you to 
peaceful country profpeds, his voice muft 
be low like his reed ; but lofty or low, you 
muft hear the fame voice^ The variations 
muft not bo like the ftrange tranfitions from 
a pipe to a trumpet, but like the fame in- 
ftrument perfedUy in tune, that fwells 
and falls into continued harmony. . Foi 
the fame reafon he muft avoid all hardi 
and dragged-in metaphors ; they break 
fhe tenor ; they difturb the view, and 
turn our thoughts upon the .labour of 
the writer. If we hatf . proper expref- 
fioi^ for' every ide^, oie^pho/s . had ne- 
ver been thought of*. It is neoefHty gives 
Hheni; <;uri:ency i and thej ikould not be 
ufe4 • laiut • >vhea they are ftconger and 
^Uarec thw any proper: c;vr^ffiof'> -^^^ 
:.4j;. L when 
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y/htn they feem to drop oS thj3 in^ginaF^ 
tion upon the paper. Beficks a jiifttie& 
ef ftyle, a writer who aims at perfe^troAy 
and defires to leave a iblid pleafure on 
the roind, never fuiFers his attentiim ta 
ftray from his defign ; he always pro* 
eeeds forward towards th^ goal> whether 
his pace be gentle and flowing, or im» 
petuous and rapid. A view ef feparated 
or mutilated parts, however beaiitiM^ 
leave a fenfiWe want in the mind, wkr^k 
is natitra-Uy delighted wit^ feeing the 
complete and whole union of defigfl. 

It is agreed upon by moft writers of 
good tafte, that the beauties of genius 
are only difpofed with propriety when 
they ador-n virtue; but the reafbn is not 
fo generally underftood': it is this, vice 
is for ever ignoble, bafe, and terminates 
in mundane gratifications ; ft>r which 
rcafon, that drefs which is formed by 
®ur ideas of. beauty and grandeur, or 

by- 
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fBy the noHe fentimcnts that imply a fu- 
.j)eriority of foul, is manifeftly mifplaced 
in adorning vice,, and is difhoneftly ff6leti 
from the wardrobe of virtue. A love of^ 
icnfual?fy cannot be noble or great, nor I 
can any means ufed to juftify or to in- j 
tttkate it he great,, noble, 6r virctr- 
Oils. Wherefore, the beautiful language 
foffletrmfcs made ufe of by late writers fof 
this piirpofe stppears t6 be falfe and irt'- 
iyrop€r : wh^n we readtftem, tafte revolts 
againft inclinafion, and difcovers the ini- 
poflure. fnlbort, the fine attire beftoWedl 
on vice by geniuTS, is like blooming gar-V 
lafndis btmnd" rcrund a withered leaflefs tree*J 

■ f im goittg, m^idaiifi, to- diflate to la- ' 
dies with atr air of decifibn trhich: I have 
ii&iifhtft cHb irfTumed, becaiifc the fenti- 
itrent fs yotHs : ahd irfd^cd' it may be 
itUfliy diftinguift^a by the delrcady. You 
.xttncmbc^ vh& dii^ff you cxprelftd at th^ 
^itefSdn bfile^fl^hing in your own ffex : 
L 2 I will 
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I will venture to unfold your though^ 
but you muft not expedl the Cajyie grace 
with which it fell from your lips. 

A lady fhould rather appear to think 
•wqll than to fpeak well of books : Ihc 
^ may fhew the engaging light that good 
» taftc and fenfibility always difFufe over 
^^'^'^^'^^^onverfation ; flic may give inftances 
C/n7\Ai of her fenfe of great and afFedling paf- 
fages, becaufe they difplay the finenefs of 
her imagination, or the goodnefs of her 
heart ; but all criticifm beyond this fits as 
aukwardly upon her as her grandfather's 
large fpedlacles. I would by all means 
have a lady know more than flie difplays, 
becaufe it gives her unaffefted powers in 
difcourfe, for the fame reafon that a 
man's efforts are eafy and firm, when his 
aftion requires not his full ftrength. She 
fliould by habit form her mind to the no- 
ble and the pathetic ; and fhefiiould have 
an acquaintance with the fine arts,, ber 

caufe 
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caufe they enrich and beautify the ima-» 
gination j but flie fhould carefully keep 
them out of view in the fliape of learn- 
ing, aud let them run through the cafy 
vein of unpremeditated thought : for thi$ 
feafop (he fliould never ufe nor even 
^nderftand the terms of art: the gentle- 
men will occafionally explain them to her. ^.^^^ 
I knew a lady of vaft addrefs who when^gt&t/A^ 
a term of art came to be mentioned, al- ^/^[^^xjut. 
ways turned to the gentleman flie had a /^^^ 
mind to compliment, and with uncom^ 
mon grace afked him the meaning of it ; ifju/i 
by this means (he gave men the air of fu-v/i^ 
. periority they like fo well, while flie helJN^/^it^ 
. them in chains. No humour can be more A^x^ 
delicate than this, which plays upon the ffiZfr^ 
tyrant, who requires an acknowledged fu- J^.^^^^^ 
periority of fenfe a[s well as power from cLi^unJl 
the weaker fex. ^ 

There are few who have not felt the^ -tr^^ 
charnis of mufic^ and acknowledged its 
L 3 ex- 
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expreiTions to be intelligibjQ to (be hearty 
It is a language of delightful feafdtiona^ 
that is far more eloquent than wqrd^ ; 
breathes to the ear the cleareft iotinpi^- 
tions : but ho\y it was learned) to ^yhat 
origin we owe it, or what is the tnejui-; 
jng of fome of its moft ^efti^g ftrainSj^ 
we know not. 

We feel plainly that mufic tOHcl^ps ^4 
jentljr agitates the agreeabk and fuUimc 
paflions ; that it wraps \is in melancholy^ 
and elevates in joy j that it diflblves and 
inflames ; that it melts us in tenderncfs, 
^nd ro.ufes to rage : but its ilrokes 
fo fine and delicate, that, lik^ a tragedy-, 
even the paffions that ^re wounded pleafc ^ 
it forrows are chsu'ming, and its ragt 
heroic and delightful ; as people feel the 
particular paflions with different degiecs 
of force, their tafte of harmony muft 
proportionably vary. Mufic theu h a 
language direfted to the jpaflioijs but 
S the 
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*the rudefl: paffions put on a new nature, 
-and become pleafing in harmony : let mc 
add, alfo, that it awakens fooje paflions 
which we perceive not, in- ordinary life^ 
Particularly the moft elevated fenfatioA 
of mufic arifes from a confufed percep* 
tion of ideal or vifionary beauty and rap* 
ture, which is fufficiently perceivable to 
fire the imagination, but not clear enough 
-to become an objeft of knowledge. This 
lhadowy beauty the mind attempts, with 
a languifliing <:uriofity, to colledl into a 
.diftinfl: objedl of view and comprehen- 
"lion ; but it finks and efcapes, like the 
-diffolving ideas of a delightful dream, 
4that are neither within the reach of the 
memory, nor yet totally fled. The no- 
bleft charm of mufic then, though real 
-and afFefting, feems too confufed and 
tftuid to be collefled into % diftindl idea. 
Harmony is always underftood by the 
«croud, and almoft always mi{lak<;n by 
fnuficians,. who are, with hardly any ex- 
L 4 ceptionii 
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ceptiofj,njfef>4Jc.»/ollower5 of the taftc of 
ni^^k(^§Av)Who.i having expended much 
timf i^iij^rj^Ills^ on the mechanic and prac* 
tical part, lay^a ftrefs on the dexterities 
of hand, which yet have no real value, 
tiyf as ithey* ferve to produce thofe col- 
lp^;f|ions of found that move the paflionsi 
'^t?[e .|vefent*Jtalian tafte for mufic is ex- 
ifSly <^rrefpondent to the tafte of tragi- 
comcd/jj that about a century ago gained 
ground upon the ftage. The muficians 
of, the prefent day are charmed at the 
nm:m they form between the grave and 
the fintaftic, and at the furprifing tranfi- 
tions they make between extremes, while 
every hearer,. >vho has the leaft remainder 
cf the tafte of nature left, is fhocked 
at th? ftrange jargon. If the fame tafte 
ftould pre>??il/^ painting, we muft foon 
<^xpei£t to fce the woman's head, a horfe's 
body, V^'i^ fifli's tail, united by foft 
grfL4;kpiqT}f^' jgre^tly admired at our pub- 
lic exhibitions, Mufical gentlemen fliould 

take 
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take particular care to preferve in its full' 
vigour and fenfibility their original na- 
tural tafte, which alone feels and difco* 
vers the true beauty of mufic. 

If Milton, Shakcfpeare, or Dryden, had 
been born with the fame genius and in^ 
fpiration for mufic as for poetry, and had 
pafled through the praftical part without 
corrupting the natural taftc, or blending 
with it a prcpofleflion in favour of the 
flights and dexterities of hand, then 
would their notes be tuned to paflions 
and to fentiments as natural and expref- 
tive as the tones and modulations of the 
voice in difcourfe. The mufic and the 
thought would not make different imprcf- 
fions : the hearers would only think impc- 
tuoufly ; and the effeft of the mufic would 
be to give the ideas a tumultuous violence 
and divine impulfc upon the mind. Any 
perfon convcrfant with the claflic poets, 
fees inftantly that the paffionate power 

of 
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of mufic I fpeak of, was perfe<aiy un- 
dcrftood and praftifed by the ancients ; 
that the mufes of the Greeks always fung, 
and their fong was the echo of the fubjefl, 
which fwelled their poetry into enthu- 
fiafm and rapture. An enquiry into the 
nature and merits of the ancient mufic, 
and a comparifon thereof with modern 
compofition, by a perfon of poetic gemus 
and an admirer of harmony, who is free 
from the fhackles of pradlice, and the 
prejudices of the mode, aided by the 
countenance of a few men of rank, of 
elevated and true tafte, would probably 
lay the prefent half-Gothic mode of mu- 
fic in ruins, like thofe towers of ivhoft 
little laboured ornaments it is an exafl 
piflure, and reftore the Grecian tafte of 
paflionate harmony once more, to the de- 
Jight and wonder of mankind. But a» 
from the difppfition of things, and the 
force of fafliion, we cannot hope in our 
time to refcue the facred lyre, and fee it 

put 
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put into the hands of men of getlius, i 
can only recall you to your own nattirail 
feeling of harmony, and obftrve to yoti>: 
that its emotions are not found in the )a*« 
boured, fantaftic, and furprrfifig compos* 
fiti€ins that form the modern iftyle of mu-* 
fic } but you meet them in fome few 
pieces that are the growth of wild unvi^ 
tiated taftej you difcover them in the 
fwelUng founds that wrap u9 in irtfiagi- 
Dary grandeur 5 in whofe plaintive nbtea 
that make us in love with woe ; in the 
tones that utter the lover's fighs, and 
fluSuate the breaft with gentle pain 
in the noble ftrokes that ciOil up the 
cauragc and fury of the foul, or 'that lull 
it in confufed vifions of Joy : in fhort^ 
in thofe afFeding ftrains that find ihei* 
way to the inward receffcs of the heart;, 

Untwifting all the chains that tile ■'* 
The hidden foul of harmoby. ' ' 

'M*fLl*0fIC 

. . : ■■ • I- • 

Sculpture; 
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Sculpture and painting have their ftan-« 
dard in nature ; and their principles dif- 
fer only according to the different ma- 
terials made ufe of in thefe arts. The 
variety of his colours, and the flat fur-, 
face on which the painter is at liberty 
to raife his magic obje£ts, give him avafl: 
fcope of ornament, variety, harmony of 
parts, and oppofition, topleafe the mind^ 
and divert it from too ftrift an examina^ 
, tion. The fculptor, being fo much con- 
fined, has nothing to move with but 
beauty, paflion, and force of attitude; 
Sculpture therefore admits of no medi-» 
ocrity ; its v/orks are either intolerable, 
or very fine. In Greece, the finifhing of 
a fingle ftatue was often the work of ma* 
ny years. 

Sculpture and painting take their me- 
rit from the fame fpirit that poetry does j 
a juftnefs, a grandeur, and force of 
cxpreffion :^ and their principal objefts 

are 
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*re the fublime, the beautiful, and the 
paflibnate. Painting, on account of its 
great latitude, approaches alfo very near 
to the variety of poetry ; in general their 
principles vary only according to the 
different materials of each. 

Poetry is capable of taking a ferles of 
Cucceilive fadls, which comprehend a 
whole aftion from the beginning. It 
puts the pafiions in motion gradually, 
and virinds them up by fucceflive efforts, 
that all conduce to the intended efFe£l ; 
the mind could never be agitated fo vio- 
lently, if the florm had not come on by 
degrees : befides, language by its capa- 
city of reprefenting thoughts, of forming 
the communication of mind with mind, 
and defcribing emotions, takes in feveral 
^reat) awful, and paiHonate ideas that 
colours cannot reprefent ; but the painter 
is confined to objeiSIs of vifion, and t^ 
one point or inftant of time : he cannot 

bring 



%ring into Tievr any events whith m% 
xn at leafl might not h2(p()en, at ottt 
tbe fame i^Rmt. Th« clltef *Art of <be 
hiftory pamter, is^ to hit upott'ft poiilt of 
tkne^ that unites the wh^te fucc^ffive 
aiSlion in one vkw^ mi Qiikts ^ibit the 
•emotion you are defirous of raifing. Soilie 
^inters have had the povw of p^rcfi^v^ng 
th^ tnuies of a receding p^tRorT', eift the 
mixed diihirbcd emotidits 6f the iiHitd, 
without inYpftiring the p^indpaf i^affion. 
The Medea cf Timomachus t^a#a hiiraete 
of this kind; her wild love^ her riigc, 
^d her maternal pity, v^er^ all- pdiMd 
forth to the eye, in one vpdrtfait. FMti 
•this mixture of piaffioiis,/ whi^ is Ht tift- 
ture, the murdrefs appeared' dread Ai)^ 
a&£ling. " ^ . 

It is very neceflfery for tbe 'Onidfl 
defign in paintings th^t-oft* prirH*}p*l 
figure appear eminently in VieV^, aiitf that 
the reft be fubordinate to it; that i9> 

the 
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\hc paffion 01* attention of that principal 
objed fliould give a caft to the whole 
piece : for inftance, if it be a wreftler, 
or a courfer in the race, the whole . fccnc 
AkDukI not only be aftive, but the atten* 
tton^ and paffions of the reft of the figtires 
flfcouM all be directed by that obje<9: if it be 
a fifherttian over the ftream, the whole 
icenc n»uff be filent, and meditative ; if 
ruins, a bridge, or waterfall, even the liv- 
ing perfony maft be fubordinate, and the 
travdler Ihould gaze or look back with 
wondtr. The ftrift union and concord is 
rather more ncceflary in painting than irt 
poetry : the reafon is, painting is almoft 
palpably a deception, and requires the ut- 
moftfkill in felefting a vicinity of probable 
ideas, to give it the air of reality and nature. 
For this reafon alfo nothing ftrange^ 
wonderful, or fliocking to credulity, 
pught to be admitted in paintings thut 
arc defigned after real life. 

The 
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The principal art of the landfcape 
j)ainter lies in felefUng thofe pbje&s,.of 
view that are beautiful or great, provide 
ang there be a propriety and a juft neigh- 
bourbood preferved in the aflemblage, 
along with a carelefs diftribution that fo- 
licits your eye to the principal objeA 
where it refts ; in giving fuch a glance 
or confufed view of thofe that retire out 
of profpcft, as to raife curiofity, and cre- 
ate in the imagination afFeiSing ideas 
that do not appear ; and in beftowing as 
much life and a£lion as poffible, without 
overcharging the piece. A landfcape is 
enlivened by putting the animated figures 
into aftion j by flinging over it the chear* 
ful afpe£l which the fun beftows, either 
by a proper difpofition of fhade, or by the 
appearances that beautify hisrifing or let- 
ting ; and by a judicious profpeil of wa- 
ter, which always conveys the idea of mo- 
tion : a few diflievelled clouds have the 

fame 
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■The f^MGvllciicdi v |K)iMlt^JfAAlttag 
Had faiiI]MUFr4j^niig from theifain^'^tfnptt 
ctpllii' tbtt :«8ei6k 4IS Ih life ^ -itle]f •cife 
mi^ -(tb^ ferfiniB. who perfenn^^ai * a «du 
iMdjr or i^ec^f we go ta^fee witb fei 

tnadoos . ttuif i ihpbjr : in liJb^'«j!afin^> 
the va]?|ie<afl^aftttet ati4 piifttn^ mfe in 
^^Of«icll3ot«i di0 ftr«itgtl|» tttfd 
' ii6A irf tb«l^i|ir9i&oii of 4ie pMtkis i and 
4^ ^ t^etiite and diiHiigui|luiir^ ^af r o£ 
clia9B:flr^f:;TO[£eat paiofierAtatiiiMbailwarft 

in;:. If ^oti roBotl^ iiiftoA-^It >l^'d oit 
4iHHil^^: foatt.wUi caiiijr: Qcnqeiv? > tte 
mfoft wiif the agMoable yafim^am nioft 
lively: in ^^muliCitt bee ^ is tkr 

Mftural ¥0iiide the '^^[Mtetiie prflgm^' 
dBor tke tamveaSdh >th€iiteaif«ftiious pif<« 
ificm appear Aro^geft in a €ne face ; it 
4Aiffer$ the steft yiel^nC deca^gemenl 
•i M by 
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J?y thjcm^ . Te which yrsam^j Juld^ upoir 
the fame principle, that digpity ,Qr CQuragr 
cannot be mixed in a. very ill favoured 
countenance ; and that the painter^ after 
exerting his whole (kill^ fipds in . their 
J^ead piiide and . terror.. , Tbefe obfer^ 
vations, which have beea often made, 
^rve to . illuftjiate our thoughts oji 
beauty. . Beiides . the ftri£l propriet]r 
of nature, fculpture and figurerpai^ting 
i$ a kind of defcription,. which, . likff 
poetry, is under thc^ dirfiftion of ge- 
nius j that, while preferves nature, 
fometimes,^ ia a fine flight of fmcy^ 
throws an ideal fplendor oyer tbc (figures 
that never exified in regljife* . Such is 
the fublime and celeftial. character that 
breathes over the Apollo Belvedere, .and. 
the inexpreilible beauties that dwell 
upon the Venus of Medici, aad feem tq 
ihed an illumination around ]|)^r. . Thi& 
fuperipr beauty muft be vari^4 with pror 
priety, as well as the pa^ffions ; the ele- 
gance of Juno jbauft be decent,, lofty,, and 

elated t 
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^hted i of Minerva, mafcullne, confident^ 
and chafte ; and of Venus, winning, foft^ 
and confcioiis of pleafing. Thefe filtier 
art3, painting and ftatuary, as well as po- 
etry, put it out of aill doubt, that the 
imagination carries the ideas of the beaii* 
tiful and the fublime far beyond vifible 
nature ; iince no mortal ever pofleiTed the 
blase of divine charms that furrounds tht 
Apollo Belvedere, or the Venus of Me* 
dici) I have juft mentioned. 



A variety and flufii of colouring it ^ 
generally the refuge of painters, who are jp^'^i 
not able to animate their defigns. We riiay 
call a luftrc of colouring, the rant and 
Fuilain of painting, underwhich are 

hidthecl«cr 

want of ftrehgth and nature, l^bne but a " 

fHainter of real genius can be fevere and 
modeft in his colouring, and pTeafe at 
tbe fame time, tt muft be ot^rerved, that 
Ch# glow and variety of colours^ give a 
Ma jleafure' 



{tJeaAire o( a very^ «liffef^t kilid from tll»' 
pti}^ of paiiitingy When icmigu or* 
iHimentBt ^l<ling» and carving comt to bt 
coAfuletiMl aa i^eceffiuy to the beaiity ^ 
]fti6iufe$i they are plain diagnoftk: .of ^ 
4«Gay ia tafte aftd gpvw^ 

' — — • A free and eafy proportton «Httted wkli' 
cKitcC^it^plicity, feem to cotiAitute the 
yc. ^^'^'^ Imildiftg. A fubordi^ 

nation of parts to oite evident defigii' 
forms fimplicity J when the members thus^ 
evidently related ^tt greac, the «aioA is- • 
always very great. In the prqportioM 
of a noble edifice, you fee the imaige of ft^ 
^eating mind refult from the wbote. The 
fvidem iinif<)irmity of the rotundat aivl 
ks utiftaralleled iimpHcity^ »re probaUy 
tt>e f(Hir<:e$ of itft Aiperior beaiuty« Whca^ 
we look tip at the vaulted : rodf> Ibat 
feems to reft uipon our horiswh, we aie 
aAoniihe^ at .the magnigcence^ more tba» 
attke vjfible extent. 

Whei^ 
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When r'am taking a review of tWe 
-tAjtdi of beauty and- grandeur, can I 
jprafs by unnoticed the fource of colbur^s 
.and v4ftb}e b«attfy ? Wlien the Irght it 
withdrawn, all nature retires from ti«jv, 
^iftble bodies arc annihilated, and'tfl^ 
•€oml mourns the univerfal abfcnee in fo^ 
;litude ; when it returiH, it brings alonj 
M^itk Vl the creatite, arid reftores joy ae 
i^rdl as beauty. 

If "I (hould diftingnifh fhe perception* 
of the fdnfes ffom each other, according to 
*ho ftrength of the traces left bit the-ima- 
.ginatiofi, I (hould call thofe of hearfng, 
"Ibeling, ikieUihg, and tafting, n(rtions\ 
Which iniprefs the memory but weafcly ; 
^whitc diofe of colours I fliould call ideas, 
4o denote their ftrength and peculiar 
dearnefs upon the imagination. This 
4iftin£lion deferves particular notice. The 
Author of nature has di^awn an inipene- 
ttrabk vciiom the fixed material world 
M J 4hat 
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fhaf forrbunds u$ : foHd kiiatt^r refiufes 
our oequamtance, and- will belcnown to 
,us only hy reftfting the toiidi ; but bow 
obfcure are the informations of 'feeling ! 
light comes like an intimate acquaimance 
to relieve us ; it introduces all feature te 
tis, the fields, the trees, the flowers, the 
cryftal ftreams, and azure ikyl But liU 
this beauteous diverfity is no' more t^ltt 
an agreeable enchantment formed by'til^ 
light that fpreads itfelf to view ; the fixed 
parts of nature are eternally entombed be* 
neath the light, and we fee nothing in 
fa A but a creation of colours. School- 
men, with their ufual arrogance, will 
tell you their ideas are tranfcripts of na- 
ture, and afTure you that the veracity of 
God requires they Ibould be fo, becaufe 
we cannot well avoid thinking fo ; but 
nothing* is an obje£l of viflon but light, 
the pidtire -we fee is not annexed to the 
earth, but comes with angelic cderity t6 
jneet CTjir eyes. That which is called 

body 
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body iQr fubft,^nce, that refle<£b the various 
colovu;$. of 'thei l]gbt3^ and li^ hid beneath 
^€ appearance, is wrapt in impenetrablp 
^Ucurity ; it is fatally ihut out from oii>r 
cye^\and imagination, and -only .caufe^. in 
n$ t^e ideas of feeling, taftmg, or fmelling, 
^ich yet' are not iiefeniblances of any 
part :0f matter, i do not know if I ap« 
f^^t too ftrong when I call colours the 
expieffion of the Divinity. Light ftrikes us 
with fucfa vivacity and force, that we can 
bardly call it inanimate or w^telHgenc. 

Shall we admit uniformity into cur 
lift of <beauty, or firft examine, its real 
jncritsi When we look into the works 
of nature, we cannot avoid obferving that 
uniformity is i>ut the i)eauty of minute 
#bje<S);s. The opposite ftd'es of. a leaf di- 
>ided in the middle, and the leav« of the 
fiimefpecies of vegetables, retain a ftriking 
uniformity ^ but the branch, . the tree. 
Mi foreft defect this fimilaritjr, and t^e 
M 4 a noiUe 



J 
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a noble ifregulirity With vaft idvaatiigKr 
Cut a tree into a regular forini and fan 
change it9 lofty port for a minutet prel^* 
tinefs* What forms the beauty d$ 
country fcenes^ but the want of onifof« 
jnity ? No two hills^ vales, riirersy aa 
profpcSf » are alike y and you are chartthf 
cd by the variety. Let iis now fuppofe 
a country made up of the moil: beautifo^ 
hills and defcents imaginable, Vat every 
hill and every vale alike, and at aa equal 
diftance ; they foon tire you, aad you 
find the delight vaniflies with the no* 
Yclty. 

There are, I own, certain affemblagea 
that form a powerful beauty by their 
union, of which a fine face is incontefi>« 
ible evidence. But the charm does not 
feem by any means to refide in the uni-^ 
formity, which in the human countenanco 
is not very exa£fc. The human counte-^ 
Dance may be planned out much mout 

regu- 
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ftguUu-Iyv bat I fancy withMt'i^ddiiig to 
the beau t)r^ for whitih We niuft feelt 
another (auree. In truths the jRneft hyt 
in th^ world without meathing^, Und the 
fiaeft mouth without a fmlle, a^e ihfipid^ 
Aft agreeable ctMifitenance includes iq the 
idea thereof an a greea ble and gentle d if* 
pofitioflu How the countenance, an<I aii 
arrangement of colours and features, caii 
eai^efs the idea of an unfeea mind, wo 
It now not ; but ib the fad is^ and to thia 
ftne Tntdligent pi<aure, whether it be 
£alfe or true, certain I am, that the 
beauty of TKe human countenance is ow- 
ing, more than to uniformity, Shall 
we then fay, that the greateft uniformity, 
along with the greateft variety, forms; 
beauty i But this is a repetition of word^ 
without diftin6l ideas, and explicates a 
.well-known eSed, by an obfcure caufe. 
Uniformity, as far as it extends, excludea 
variety ; and variety, fo far as it reaches^ 
ixdudca uniformity.. Variety is by far- 
more 
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noore pieafing than uniformity^ ^ut il: 
does not conftitute beauty; fpr it i» im* 
poflible that can be called bearuty^ Mrhich> 
when well known* ceales to,.plBaAi^ 
whereas a iine piece of mufic (hall )c.bfUM 
after , being beard a hundrefJ times.; ani 
a l ovel y countenance makes a ftrongec: 
impreffion on the mind by l>eing oftea 
£een, becaufe there, beauty is real^ ^f. 
think we ma^, upon the wkoky. cca^ 
elude, that if uniformity be .a ,4>eauty,. it 
i« but thfkb^^y .of minute objeds ; and 
tJiat it pleafes only, by the yifibje defign, 
and the evident footfleps of intelligence 
it difcovers* ^.^ 

1 muft fay fomething of the evanefceht 
charms of novelty. When our curioiity. 
13 excited at the opening of new fcenes^ 
our ideas are affediing and beyond life, 
ajid we fee objefts in a brighter hue than 
they after appear in, .For when curiq- 
iky is fated, the.objcfts grow dull, and 

our^ 
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Mr ideas fall to their dlmmvttWt nztxiral 
fitt. Whkt I have faid mtj account fof 
the ?3tptured profpeft of our youth we fee 
backward ; novelty always recommend^; 
becaufe expectations of the unknown are 
tver high ; and in youth we have an eternal 
xiovelty : unexperienced credulous youth 
gilds our young ideas, and ever meets a 
|pc(b luftrc that is not yet allayed by doubts. 
In age, experience correfts our hopes, and 
the imagination cools j for this rc afon, 
" wifdom and high p leafure do tM, refide 
together. ^ . 



I have obferved through this difcourfe, 
that the delight we receive from the vifible 
obje^s of nature, or from the fine arts, 
may be divided into the conceptions of 
the fublime, and conceptions of the 
beautiful* Of the origin ffi the fublime 
I fpokehypothetically, an#with diffidence; 
liU wc certainly know oq this head is, 
■ that 
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that the fenlatioas of the fublime wt fe* 
ceive from external ohje^ds, are atteode^ 
with obfcure ideas qf power aiid imoieil* 
fity ; the origin of out feiUationi beaift* 
ty, are ftill more unintelligible : however^ 
I think there is (bme foundation for claf^ 
fing the objects of beauty under differed 
Jieads, by a correfpondence or fimilarity^ 
that may be pbferved between twtgcfi pu* 
jticulars. 

A full and confiftent evidence of de« 
fign, efpecially if the defign be attended 
with an important ^efFeft, gives the idea 
of beauty : thus a fliip under fiil, a grey- 
hound, a welI-/Qiaped horle, are beauti- 
ful, becaufe they difplay with eafe a great 
defign. Birds and beafts of prey, cx»m« 
jpleatly. armed for deftrudlion, are for ths 
fame reafon beautiful, although objeds 
pf terror. 



Where 
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Whcpe difiiwiit defigns, at a jfingle 
yiew, appear to concur to one tffe&y the 
beauty accumulates ; as in the Grecian 
tirchiteduie : where different defigns^ 
leading to 4ificrent effe^s, unite in the 
fuae whole, they caufe confufion, and 
diminifli the idea of beauty, as in the 
Gothic bladings. Upon the fame prin* 
eiple, confufion and diforder are ugly or 
frightful ; the figures made by (pilled 
fiquon are always ugly* Regular figures 
am faandfbme ; and the circular, the moft 
jpegular, is the mofl beautiful. This re* 
gulation iiold3 only ¥rbere the fublime 
does not enter; for in ^ac cafe the irre- 
gularity and carelefinefs adds to the ideas^ 
•f power, and railes m proportion eur 
admiration, Tlie coBfufion in which 
itm fee the ftars feathered over the heavens^ 
and. the rude arrangement 'Of mountains^ 
add to their grandeur. 

A 'mixture of the fnbliote aids ex« 
ceedingly the idea of beauty>. and height- 
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ens the horrors of diforder and ugliitd^. 
Pcrfoiial beauty is vaftly raifcd by a noble 
air ; on the contrary, the dtflblutioh 
ijruins of a large city, diftrefles the mind 
proportionally: but while We mourn over 
great ruins, at the deftru£tion of oiA 
fpecies, we are alfo Toothed by the ge^ 
nerous commiferation we feel in our owii 
^ breaftS) and therefore ruins give us thfr 
lame kind of grateful melancholly we feel 
at a tragedy. Of all the objefts of dif-i 
cord and confufion, no other is fo fhock- 
ing as the human foul in madnefs. When 
we fee the principle of thought and beauty 
difordered, the horror is too high, like 
that of a maiTacre committed before our 
eyes, to fufFer the mind to make any re« 
flex aft on the god-like traces of pitf 
that diftingui{h our fpecies ; and we Mt 
no fenfati^ns but thofeof difmay and terror* 

Regulaf motion and lifelhewnin inani«' 
mate objefts) give us alfo the fecret plta^^ 

fare 
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iiuFe ve call beauty. Thus waves fpent^ 
aad.fucceifively breaking upon the fhore, 
waving fields of corn or grafs in co»- 

^iniied motion^ are ever beautiful. The 

h^SMty of colours may perhaps, be arrang* 
jr4:Under this head: colours, like notes 
of mufic, affe£l the paflions ; red imritcs^^r^^ 
ariger black to melanchol y j white brings ^ . 
a gentle joy to mind j the fofter co- ^ 
Jouf s refrefli or relax it* The mixtures " 
and gradations of colours have an efFedl 
cori^ipondent to the tratifitions and com^* 
hinatipns of founds ; but the ftrokes ar& 
too traniient and feeble to become the 
obj^efls of expreiSon» 

Beauty alfo refults from every difpofi^ 
lion of nature that plainly difcovers her fa^ ^ 
your and indulgence to us. Thus the fpring 
fe^fon, when the weather becomes mild, 
the verdant fields, trees loaded with fruit 
or covered with ihade, clear, fprings, biit 
particularly the Jhuman face> where the 

gentle 
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^^tle pftffioBt ar« ddineated, is bejmii 
/expftffion bcautifoL On cfaeTaiM prtA- 
^pk^ indeaieHt wintiy Ikmy trees ftrip* 
:ped of their verdufc, ileTert bamn laii4«> 
jftnd above all <leHt|i, is frightful and Oiock- 
ingi^ 1 miift however, obfirrve, that I 
do not by my means ftippofe, that the 
fentimeDt «f beauty arifes from a icftcK 
confideraise zSk pf itiind^ upon the pb« 
iiervacion or the. defigii of nature or of 
art ; the fentiment of beauty is io(lan* 
taneous, and d^nds on no prior reflect 
tions.. All I mean^ is, that defign mi 
beauty are in an arbitrary manner united 
together ; (b that where we fee the ofify 
lyhether we refleA on it or no, we per- 
ceive the other. I muft further add, that 
4bere may be other divifioos of beauty 
;eaiily di&overable, which I have not taken 
mowiQ of. 

The gefieral feafe of beauty, as wftt 
^ gf gr^nd^r^ (eems peculia^.to DEwn in 
S . the 
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the creation. Th^ licrd m commotio «dju\y 
vrith ktm wfrj the gentle bisca& of jenSa 

^mg \ they Ij^e down to rqiofe on tb* ' 

fiowcfy bank, snd hesu^ the peaceful h\m^/p0cud/u 
tning of 'the bee j they enjoy the gttch / j^^g^ 

fields and pafturas : but we have reaibo 

to l!hki!k, that it is man only Who fees the 
image of b^uty over the happy profpedb, 
^and I'ejoices at it| that it is bid ftom 
the brute creation, and depends no^trpoci 
fenfe, but on the iittcll^jniCniind* 

We have juft tal»n a tranfient vfieiT of 
the principal departments of tafte ; let us 
now, madam, make a £bw general re« 
fie£tions upon our fubje6t* 

The human genius, with the left aAft>-Tev>r 
Wtz^ and the fineft examples, breaks Mar\ 
jbrth but flowly; and the greateft menh<^Vft ^ 
have hut g raduall y, acquired^ ajuftjaltetjuft 
and d hafte ^mple conceptions pf beauty. ^TdLtVe 
At an immature age, the fcnfe of beauty "^^ 
N j| 
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r k weak,, and c onfufed , and requires^atf' 
*|^txcef%pf coloufing^ to catch its. attention*, 
it tben prefers extr avagan ce and ram 
5 uftnqfe ,. a gr ofs falfe wit to the eiigag^ng. 
li ght of Kiat ur^y and the ibewy , rich,,;and 
gl aring, , to the fine a nd amiable , Thi» 
is the childhood of tafte ; but as the. hu-» 
man genius ftrengthens and grow$ to 
m aturit y, if it^ be affifted by a happy eda* 
cation^, the fenfe of univer&I beaatjf 
awakes $ it begins. to be, difgufted witb 
the . falfe^ and mifhapen defceptipns that 
pleafedi'^^CNre, amPrefts with delight ^ on 
elegant Acoplicity, on pi£turea of eafj^ 
beauty, and unaffected grandeur* 



zz The progrefs of the fine arts in the hu*^. 

ntaii niind, may "be fixed at three re* 
markable degrees^ from their foundation * 
to the . loftieft height. The b^afis is a 
fenJfe ^of beauty and of the fublime, the • 
fecond ftep: we may call tafte, and thet 
laft ^nius- 
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A feiife of the bieautlful 'lind of the 
great is univeriil, which "AppCTSs (torn the" 
itnifornGiity thel^ in the iiidft diftant 
ages aiid • ntfiiodS.' What wK« -tngagiiig 
and fubltme ih umient Greete^^ Rohie^ 
are fo at this dliy : and, as I' obfervcd 
before, there* is not the leaft' heceffity of 
imp rovem ent or fcienc e, t6 difeoVer the 
charms of a graceful or noble depoi'tmeht; 
Here is a iiiie, but ah inefl^ua) light iit 
the breaft-of man. After nightfall we 
have admired the planet Vimils^ the beau^ 
tj and vivacity bf her luftre^ ^Sie immenfe 
diftance frOm'^wbich we judgedlHsf* beams 
iflued, and the filence of tbe night j' all 
concurred to ftrike us with an agreeable 
amazements But (he Ihone in diftinguifh'^ 
cd beauty,' without giving fufEdenf light 
tadire£l' our fleps, 6r IbeW^^ the iA- 
je£ts aridund iis. Thus in >iiiiliAproved 
nature, thid light of the mind is bright ' 
and ufelcfs.- ^ Ih utter barfearity^,^ our 
profpefl: of it is ftill lefs fixed ^^ ie ap^ \ 
N a pears. 
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peard, and then agtin feems whollf t<r 
vanifh in the favage breaft ; like the fame 
planet Venus^ when fhe has but juft 
raifed her orient beams to mariners abore 
the waves, and is now defcried, and now 
lofty through th^ fwelliflg billows • 

' The next ftep is taftc, the labjcSt oL 
eur enquiry, whkh coftfifts in a diftind^ 
uticon&fed knowledge of the great and 
beautiful. Although you fee not many 
pofkSid of a good taftey.y^ the generality 
^ mankind are capabb of it» The very 
populace of Athens had acquified a good 
tafte by habit and fine example, fo that a 
delicacy of judgment feemed natural to 
all who breathed^ the air of that elegant 
city : we find a manly and elevated ienfe 
diftinguiAi the common people of Rome 
smd of all the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was preferved in thofe 
oities ; white the Plebeians had a (bare in 
thfi. governmenti and an utter feparatton 

was- 
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iMras not made between them and the 
nobles, by wealth and luxury. But 
■when once the common people are rent 
afunder wholly from the great and opu- 
lent, and made fubfervient to t^e luxury 
<er the latter ; then thetafte of nature in- 
fallibly takes hor flight from both parties* , 
The poor by a fordid habit, and an at- 
tention wholly confined to mean views, 
^nd the rich by an attention to the change- 
able modes of fancy, and a vitiated pie- 
/erence for the rich and coftly, lofe view 
of fimple beauty and grandeur. It may ^^'^^ 
<ejm a paradox, and yet I am firmly per- ^ 

fuaded, that it would be eafier at this ^ 

day to give a good tafte to the young 
lavages of America, than 4:o the noble 
youth of Europe* 

Genius, the pride of man, as man/ is 
t>f the creation, has been poflelTed but 
hy few, even in the brighteft ages. Men 
4>f fuperior genius, while they fee the 
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reft of manlcind painfully ftruggling 
comprehend obvious truths, glatice thVm- 
kivcs through the moft remote conie;- 
quences, like lightning throxrgh a path 
that cannot be traced, 'They fee the 
beauties of nature with life and warmth, 
and paint them forcibly without effort, 
as the momiiig fun does the fccnes* he 
rifes upon ; and in f^veral ihftantes, com- 
municate to obje£ls a morning freflinefs 
and unaccountable luftre,' that is not feen 
in the creation of nature. The poet, 
the ftatuary, the painter, have produced 
images that left nature far behind. 

The conftellations of extraordinary 
perfonages who appeared in Greece and 
Home, or near at the hme period of 
time, after ag^s of darknefs to which we 
know no beginning ; and the long bar* 
rehnefs of thofe countries after in great 
men, prove that genius owes much of 
its lufire to a perfonal conteft of glory, 

and 
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. ^and the ftrpng rivalihip pf great examples 
iMcithin actual yjew and knQwledge ; and 
,that great parts alone are .not able to 
lift a perfotfl put of barbarity. It is 
further to rbe obferved, that when the 
Infpiring fpirjt o£>thefine arts retired, and 
leUt inanimate and cold the breafts of 
ipoets, paiifters, and ftatnaries, men of 
. it&fs ftill remained, who difti'nguifhed and 
-admired - the t^atiteous monuments of 
-.genius ; . but the power of c^cecution was 
^,}oft ; and although mon^rchs iqved and 
coiirted the arts, yet they refyfed -to re- 
turn. From, whence it is eyident^ that 
neither tafte, nor natural parts, form the 
creating genius that iiifpired tbe^greart: 
mafters of antiquity, and that they owed 
Aeir extraordinary powers to Something 
different from b^th. 

. If we confider tbe.numbeb of qien who 
wrote well,^ and exceyed, in ^eyery ^.djB- 
partment of the liber-al arts, ^ i^ the ages 
4f/genius, and the fimplicity that always 
K 4t aiteads . 



. attends benuty ; we muft '^e led to th!nk» 
_ that ahhotigb few perbapa can Kac)i tioi 
the fupremc beauty of iinagliiation 4UV 
played by the firft-raetp p^ecs^ oratoWji 
IV and philoTophcrs ^ yet moft men are 
^^(;^pable of juft thinking aad agreeably 
J Writing, Nature lies yery n«4r oar fer» 
^ fle£lioo$, ^nd will appear^ if we be not 
« Rifled and prejudiced before the fenfe of 
t2\Kr)^g(y grows to maturity. The popu? 
f ,}^^^ pf Athens and Kpoic pr^yc ftronglyi^ 
reeAoc^^j uncommon parts or great learning arQ 
rthVigxiot necei&ry to make men think juftly* 



We know not the bounds of tafte> be* 
caufe we are unacquainted with the ex^^. 
tent and boundaries of the human genius^ 
The mind in ignorance is like a fleeping 
giant : it has immenfe capacities, without^ 
the power of tifing them. By liftening to 
the lefibns of Socrates, men grew heroes, 
pbilofophers, and legiflators ; for he, o^- 
ill mankiiiid^i feemed to have difcovered 
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tlis fltort 'and lig&tfbme path to the facul« 
ties cf the mind. To give ydu an iti^ 
ftance of the human capacity, that comes 
mort immediateiy within your 'notice^ 
what gracesj what fentiments have been 
tranfplanted into the motion of a minuet, 
which z fovage has no conception of ! 
Wc know not to what degree of rapture 
harmony Is capable of being carried^ 
nor what hidden powers may be in yet 
unexperienced . beauties of the imagina- 
tion, whofe obje£ls are in fcenes and in 
worlds we are ftrangers to. Children who 
die young, have no conception of the fen-* 
timent of perfon'al beauty. Are wie cer- 
tain that we are not yet children in re^ 
fpe£l to feveral fpecies of beauties ? Wo 
are ignorant whether there be not pafHon^ 
in the foul, that have hitherto remained 
una waked and undifcovered for want of 
#bje£ts to roufe them : we feel plainly^ 
that fome fuch are gently agitated and 
moved by certain notes of mufic. la 

reality^ 



reality, vrt know not but the tafte and c^^ 
pacity ,of beauty axid grandeur in :tbe 
fouly cpay extend as far.:b^ond all^we 
^dually perceive, as this.wboi&world 
,ceed^ the fphere of a cockle or an oyftcr^ * 

fj^/Let 4IS now oonfider by what naeani 
taile is ufually depraved and loft in -a 
^'^^ nation, that is neither coaquered by barr 
^ - barians Aor has joft the improyeoients ih 
t^a^<2^griculture, huibandry, and defence, th^t 
allow men leifure for refie£i^ioo and em- 
o^^n. ^bellifliment. I .obferved before, that this 
rc4n/^.natural light is not fo clear in the great- 
^^^-^i;^ eft men, but it may Jie opprelTed by bar- . 
barity. When people *of i neaa parts, and 
of pride without geni«s, get into ele?- 
rated ftations, they want a tafte for 
jijm^le grandeur, and miftake for it what 
is uncommonly glariiig and extraordina- 
ry ; wheace proceeds falfe^wit of every 
kind, a gaudy richnefs in d refe, an op- 
yrefTive load of ornament in building, and a 

grandeur 
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*gtandeur ovcrllraincd and puerile univcr*^ 
* fally. I muft obferve, that people of ba4 
tafte and little genius almoft always lay 
•a great ftrefs on trivial matters, and are 
x)ftentattou» and exa£l in fingularities, or 
jn a decorum in trifles. When people of 
mean parts appear, in high ftations, and at 
the head of the fafliionable world, they 
cannot fail to introduce a falfe embroid- 
ered habit of mind : people of nearly the 
fame genius who make up the crowd, 
will admire and follow them ; and at 
'length folitary tafte, adorned only by 
noble fimplicity, will be loft in the ge- 
neral example^ ci/Ac'^ dte^ 

Alfo when a nation is much corrupted j ^ 
when avarice and a love of gain have^?^^ 
feized upon the hearts of mei>}.whcn thc-"^**' 
nobles ignominioufly bend their necks to 
cJorruption and bribery, or enter into the th^/ 
bafe myftcrics of gaming ; then d ecen cy, - — 
r ltvated principl es, and gr eatnefs of fou l 

expire % 
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expire ; and all that remains is a comedjr 
or puppet-fl^ew of elegance, in which the 
dancing-mafter and peer are upon a levels 
and the mind is underftood to have n» 
part in the drama of politenefs, or elfe t# 
under a mean di^^iife of virtue s 
{ivhich it is not poiTefied of. 

Upon putting together the whole of our 
Tefleftipns, you fee two different natures 
Jaying claim to the human race, and drag- 
ging it different ways. You fee a necef« 
fity that arifes from our fituation and cir^ 
<:umftances, bending us down into un^ 
worthy mifery and fordid bafenefs ; and 
you fee, when we can efcape from the 
iufulting tyranny of our fate, and acquire 
^afe and freedom, a generous nature 
^hat lay ftupified and oppreffed, begin 
to awake and charm us with profpe<Sis of 
beauty and glory. This awaking genius 
gazes in rapture at the beauteous and ele* 
yating fcenes of nature. The beauties of 
/latuxe are familiar) and charm it like a 
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mother's bofonr ; and the objedb which 
have the plain madcs of immenre power 
and grandeur, raife in it a ftill, an in-» 
^uifitive, and treaibling.deligbt : but genius 
often throws over the objeas of its. con- 
ceptions colours finer than thofe of na-« 
ture, and opens a Paradife that exifts no 
where but in its own creations. The 
bright and peaceful fcenes of Arcadia^ 
and the lovely defcriptions of pafloral 
poetry, never exifted an earth, no more 
than Pope's fhepherds ^ the river gods^ 
of Windfor foreft : it is^ali but a charm«^ 
ing illufion, which the mind firft paints- 
with celeftial colours, and then languifhes* 
for. Knight-errantry is another kind 
ef deluiion^ which though it be £(Slitious< 
in fa6l, yet is true in fentiment» I be<^ 
licve there are few people who in their 
youth, before they be corrupted by the 
cofiatBcrce of the world, are not knight- 
ecrants and princeiTes in their hearts.. - 
Tljie foul), ia a beatt;&eous ecftacy, cora« 

muaicatea. 
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inukiieates d flame to wotds which tlief 
had not ; and poetry, its'Sq^Ick trart> 
fitions, bold figures; liveijr khk^, ahtf 
the variety of efforts to painr the latent 
rapture, bears witnefs, that the confufetf 
ideas of thii ihihd are ftiUinfiiiiteljr fa* 
perior, and beyond the reach' of all de** 
icriptioH. It is this divine fpirit that^ 
when roufed from iti lethargy, breatbeif 
in noble fentimentsj that charms ixi 
elegance, that ftamps upon marble of 
canvas the figures of gods and heroes^ 
that infpires them virith air above hu^^ 
manity, sand leads the foul through the* 
enchanting meanders of ihufic in a awk-i 
ing vifion, through which it cannot 
break io difcover the near bbjeds that 
charm it. 

H(M (hall we venture to trace the ob* 
jcSt of this furprifing beauty peculiajf 
to genius, •which evidently does not come • 
to the mind from the fcnfes:- it b hot - 
conveyed in found, foi ^^fe^l the founds 
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oC mufic cbarov us hj gently agitating 
and. fwtellingMtbe- paffions, and fetting 
ibme paffipi^pt afloat, for whicb , we have 
ho name^. and knew not unjtil they were 
awaked in the mind by harmony. This 
beauty doe$^ not arrive at th? mind by the 
.ideaa of yifiony . though* it be moved by 
theni ; for it ^evidently beftows on the 
mioiic reprefentations and images the 
mind make« ef the obje&$ of fenfe, 
an enchanting lovetinefs that never ex'- 
. ifted in thofe objeds. Where fhall the 
(but find this, amazing beatityy whofe 
very^ fhadow^ gUmraering upon the ima-<^ 
gination, opens- ufifpeakaUe raptures 
in it, and diftra£t$ tt with languiOiing 
pleaf^re i What are thofe ftra^ger fenti- 
ments that lie in waitiin thefoul, until mu- 
fic calls them forth ? What is the obfcure 
but unavoidable val^e or merit of virtue f 
or who is;the law-maker in the mi^d whd^ 
gives^ it a^ worth and dignity beyond alt 
cftkziation, and puniibes^ tbs bccacti of 
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k with cotyilC40u« terror atid tteifpalr ? 
What is it in objeiSs of eur itimie|fuf«* 
ble power and grandeui*, vc look 
for with ftill amaeement kni awful de* 
light i But I find^ Jtaadatti, We bate 
been inkt^Uy led #M> ftili)e6li' too a^ 
firufe and ievere ^ I niuiB: fiot put tiM 
graces with whom we ha^ bectn convtt{* 
ing to flight, a«d di^w t{>e ftfioni^ M 
of meditatimi ov«r tkat coujaAenanoe 
where the ffniies natHraUy d^eU. 

I have, in confequence of your ^rttii^ 
£on, put together fuch thoughts as occyr- 
red to me on good tafte. I told you, if t 
had leifure hereafter, I would difpofe of 
them with more regularity, and add any 
new ohfervation that I may make. Before 
I ifiiifli, I muft in juAice make my acknow^ 
kdgements of the afllftance I received* 
I took fiotice U the beginning, that Rol*- 
lin's Obfervations on tafte ^ve occafion 
to this 4ifcourfe, Sir Harxy Beaumont*» 

poliftied 
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polifhed dialogue on beauty, called Cri- 
to, was of fcryice to me; and I have 
availed myfelf of the writings and fenti- 
ments of the ancients^ particularly of the 
poets and ilatuaries of Greece, which 
was the native and original country of 
the graces and fine arts. But I ihould be 
very unjuft, if I did not make my chief 
acknowledgments where they are more 
peculiarly due. If your modefty will not 
fufFer me to draw that pidiire from 
which I boitowed my ideas of elegance, 
I am bound,' at leaft in honefty, to 
difclaim every merit but that of copying 
from a bright original. 



o 



A DIS« 



M DJiSCOUBiSiE 'm^Ammp^ 

Contmued irt a DiATO^^i Vctiiircija^^t^ 
young £^(fy and the Deak oF • 

I ' -* » • ■ ' • • • • . . » * ■ 

* ^tity of ypur friend's Clip, . 
I»am pltafed^at^h^iubjeft. . I>always t;p(% 
I«armn{ to. behaHh and uafocjable^ bM;^^ 
nothing can he more agf^ble t^ii, x);^^ 
fine arts. D^ar «aufic I Kaintbg 
tiiary ! architcdure V cleggnce J I ,am jj.^ 
love with them all. . Why is our'fiaftq.fpf: 
riiem fo different from our tafte ftMT^tjiff. 
©ther paits of learning, ^f . 

Dean. Modern phibfopBrcrs^- jnadaip^rj 
kave the human mind to the poets,, as 
thing of toa muck levity to deferye. at« 
tentiori, and pay their chief regards to. 
ftber folii. matter^ o^ .Jtbc. fubftance .of 

which. 
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which bodice »rc formed. They will 
tegch you its laws, and how to compute, 
with fcrupulous e^^adnef^, the fprc^f of 
bodic9 in motion. They nicely w^igh 
the arguments pr9 and about the di*- 
vifibility of matter, and then leave them 
in tbff baUnces^ They meafure and com^ 
pare figures* which is of vaft ufr in thf 
concerns of life : but they have greater 
cflFcfts in view} no lefs than the conftruc^ 
tion Qf wprldst and the furnifliing them 
sUlterwards, They ingenioufly attribute 
fi^veral pow^r^ to the fprm> to the motion* 
end of the Invifible partiples pf 
bpdies, which wer^ never known to reGd« 
in vifiWe fwm, motion, or fi^. Fir in* 
ibnce, they teU you that the fame tuh* 
ftance gr mMter, being in the form of 
minMte fphere^ pr globfs, cpnftitnie^ wa* 
ter ; but being exhibited in the form 
of fqgare3, pyjrgiiid^s and Pfher figiirea, 
9f prpper \% maMs trefs, r90ks» 

wim\Kv4 ihi ttbtr fitfoitw of rtiti 

O a world* 



world. Having taken a licence bi^befto^Ju 
ing a metamorphofin^ off pVoduftiye jK^* 
cr On unknown' forms'^ and fizes, wheit 
they are confident they cannot be detcSb* 
ed, they fit yoii*^but a world witli*'it8 
ieargo, with- as little difficulty as-^tey 
would a fhip for th^ 'iJafi Indies ; ahd '^fe 
>eady to furnifh you't)ut as many inore ae 
there is occafion for, throughout the cx- 
panfe of the heavens. It is even a cafe of 
doubt, whether matter may not thiirfc. 
But as the gfaveft philofophers have mo- 
deftly acknowledged, that thought muft iri 
that cafe be impreffed by the arbitrary 
Volition of the deity on matter, we (hall 
never be able to determine, whether in a 
world conftituted fomewhat differently 
from this, the trees are not animated, 
and the flowers are not little gay coquets; 

' A. I ftiould like much to be ac- 
quainted with your littl^e gaudy coquets, 
if they were not fubjeS to die fo foon ort 
• • my 
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my bands. for tbe reft of what yoH 
have been faying, I uiiderftand little of 
it. Your philofophers' have already. tired 
ine; let us * leave them at work in their 
matjter, I would not for the world difturb 
them, for I fee they are bufy about affairs 
of great confequeitce. What I want to 
know is, why the ^e arts are fo familiar 
and plea-fmg-. 

^ D. You fee that the kind of learn* 
jng I have been fpeaking of, bears little 
^relation to man : therefore providenti- 
^ally it has few natural charms for him. 
,The truth is, the world is a fcene thro* 
which his fate obliges him to haften ; its 
matter and creation are of little confe- 
^tlence to him, -otherwife than affording 
him a paflage between birth and death ; 
in a few years they will be of no manner 
of concern to him. In proportion to this 
worthleflnefs, provident nature has wrap- 
ped them in obfcurity. When he em* 
O 3 ploys 
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ploys his thoughts about matter^ it re^ 
tires from him fuUenly into darktiefs, an^ 
his philofophy becoanes triflings cold« 
and barren: but when you look towards 
the fine arts^ . you fee that they ill bear a 
manlfeft relation to the foul or fpiriCi 
that forms ourfihes throughout our whole 
exiftence, Hiftory^ tragedy, comedy^ and 
every fpccies of poetry, are either repreftn« 
tations of the human paflions, or of the 
ideas that move them. Paintings fculp^ 
ture, the various beauties of vifion, mu« 
fic, and that ^oble part of philofophy, 
which treats of human nature, all take 
their value from their ifclatioA to the 
foul. 

A. If I iinderftand you rights you art 
of opinion, that it is fome profpe£l ex« 
hibited of the mind itfelf, or of the paf- 
fions, that make hiftory, tragedy, comedy, 
and the other fpecies of poetry delight* 
ful ; and that the ftudies that have not 

the 
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Hit Mind 'Itetiiedlately ifiTicw, are coU 

.f/io r ' ' ' ' ■* ' ■ " 

''"■''■W.' -W^iiu' Wiiccivc wjr mcanrng very 
^ttftiy. EucFrdf and Sir Ifaac Newton 
«#fe!'ft^ Men of prodigious kfiowledge and 
iflVefhtlott ; wry lover of (bience ftudies 
•them cartfuHy, and is oWiged to admire 
:the ctearnefi and extent of genius they 
vttftfplayed J b«tt their works are cold and 
Manimate ; to read tbeairequTres patience, 
Mtii to comprehend ttrenl nncoitimon la* 
<i)Ottr, and painful perfevsrance : they con- 
vince our.Teafof), but touch n6i tlie heart. 
if you likest6 feaft on the ideas that na- 
turally (ifaarm us^ look at the finiple con* 
^ceptions of the human mind in Shake- 
^IJjearc, or the fubltme of Milton. Mt is in 
-V'aiii to plead Jh behalf of Euclid and Sir 
Ifaao Newt6nf that improvements beyond 
^iheafure ufeful iii the concerns of life, 
depend on their difcoverl^s. Tafte is 
HAOt confinced by argumenti nor bribed by 
O 4 
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by ufe or convcniency. It pailes by the 
inventors of ufeful arts with negligence, 
and admires with a loVer's warmth the 
poet, the ftatuary, and painter, and their 
idle arts. Let me add, that the fcholara 
of Socrates, (who much confined their 
enquiries to the human mind) feemed to' 
have acquired powers fuperior to the reft 
of mankind, and to difplay a pomp of 
genius that never appeared before or fince ^ 
which is a ftrong teftimony of the rich- 
nefs of this vein of fcience, and of the 
kindnefs of the ^author of our prepoffef- 
fions, who ha$ invited us by [ileafure and 
advantage to turn our thoughts to the 
intellcdtual part of man. 

A, I am glad Soccates, whom you ad-, 
mire fo much, was of my tafte ; and I (hall 
have a great efteem for him from hence- 
forward. You have given me a new 
light into the connexion obfervable be- 
tween the fine arts. They are all united 

by 
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by the human mind, to which they are 
mutually related. But how camfe it to 
pafs that the fine arts lay dead fo long 
in barbarity ? 

Z). My friend told you in Clio— when 
the life of man was fliortened, and his wants 
encreafed by the barren nefs of the earth ; 
when half his ]ife was caft into helplefs 
youths or declining age ; and cold, hun* 
ger,. and wild beafls perfecuted him, he 
was inevitably obliged to turn all his at- 
tention to his neceiEties, and to negleft 
all thoughts of arts and elegance, con- 
fequently to fall into barbarifm. 

A. That I comprehend very clearly ; 
but after the human fta'te was improved, 
and men had leifure to think, when the 
arts came to be known, admired, and 
cultivated, how came their reign to be fo 
fhort ? What was the reafon that they for- 
fook. nations that loved them, and were 

cap-ft' 



5:aptivatted with their thinw f And ^tkitt 
althoughi tourted^ diey ohftkate^ tiiL 
f ufed to reciurn ^ - ^* 

. . - ' . ^ • •' !■ 
Z>. r There is foniething equ^U^ Uh^ 
.accountable in their firft ViGt to- tfiis 
world. ' In Greece, and iSftitce' dnl^ 
the fine > arts fprung up, vidooklid^^ fet^ 
aod unknown, to a ftatt^ parfedfoH^ 
and te a flate of perfedaon ^beysolid i8t 
halation. Tragedy^ comedy, kiftvUr)^ 
l>hilofopb]r, feulpture, ^painting, illut 
laufic, like the Graces, appeared hand te 
^and. And in the Grecian wrhers, yolf 
frequently difcover manifeft traces of- the 
.^rand genius that intfpired them. Biit 
<he wonder of their appearance -was tfOt 
greater, than that of their tecefs. But 
great men an thofe ar^ in Greece, la)r 
within fo narrow a ^ompafs, that thef 
might nearly be acquainted with'^each 
other. But when that noble age pafied 
by, the arts began to Janguiib^ atid never 
$ after 
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tfcar recovered their lufire. Exadly 
the (kmc revolutions happened in Rome : 
the genius of tafte feemed to vifit the 
world once more, and to take her refi- 
dence in the capital of the world. She 
ftaid about eighty years : (he waited up«^ 
on the obfequies of the commonwealth i 
but aftert ihe could not be detained by 
any human means or power, although 
the emperors of the world were many of 
tbem the profefTed patrons of the fcien- 
ccSi In this laft age there is a light re« 
.fle£bed from the two bright aeras I have 
mentioned, which now fliines upon the 
W^ftern world. I call it a refle<^ed light, 
becaufe the powers of the foul do not 
fcvivt in concert as formerly, and dif« 
play an uniform force of genius, but the 
fine arts appear amongft us exaflly ia 
proportion to the ftandards we have left 
from the anttents. Mufic being totally 
loft, wt have but faint, difunited, and 
accidental tcaces of the mighty powers of 

it. 
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it. Painting, elegance, and orjitorf, ^rcJ 
in a flate of mediocrity, if not below it*\ 
But poetry, which is {o ftropg and fuf- 
ceptible in the human breaft, and fculp^«^ 
ture, in both of which we have fo many 
^ne models from the antients, are arrived 
at a higher degree of perfe^ipn ; al- 
tfaough in both* we fe6 the ^otipnts at a 
vaft didance before us, and come n^ar to 
per fed ion only in proportion as we iroi-' 
tate well, and catch foniewhat of their 
original fpirit. ;h . . 

A, I thought we excelled all ages, ia 
every branch of knowledge, artd in aj] 
arts. I am impatient to know the rea- 
fon of our inferiority. I want ^ to kno\y 
feveral things together, for f^ar I fcouW 
forget them. What was the reafon of. 
the rife of the fipe arts in Greece and 
Rome ? and why did they go away fo ab- 
ruptly, \yithout any refpedt or complain 
iance „fqr kings and epiperors ? . ^ ^. 

D. So 
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* Z). So'many great men have failed in the 
^ifcoverics you require, that all a pcr- 
fon who attempts them can reafonaUy 
hope for, is to guefs well. The method 
i (hall purfue, in order to fati 5 fy you, is 
to take a clofe view of the circumftances 
in which the fublime arts were produced ; 
■and from them to deduce the effe&s with 
as much probability as they will bear : 
your knowledge of Greek and Roman 
hiftory wrll make what I have to fay eafy 
to youi • You may obferve, that the 
fine arti appeared in perfection on)y in 
fr*c ftatcs ; and that when freedom fel>> 
the arts aHb hngurflied and expired with 
k, in fpite of z\l endeavours to the con<- 
'trary, and left nothing behind, but a 
cold imitation of the orfginal creating 
genius that rnfpired artifts. Yet it is 
necelTary to obferve, that if the birth of 
arts depended on liberty alone, they would 
grow up pretty .fimilarily in all democra- 
cies. The event fllcws^ that there «fc 

other 
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other requifites neceffiuyy which con« 
cuirred in G<:e(sce, but no where dft, in 
the fame AMipicioua degree. 

The fine arts only arrived to perffc** 
1^ I tioo.infr^ countrie$| btcanfe liberty 1$ 
■ ^ the very Xoul, and infpiniig ide» of the 
-•j^-mts. Let u« tinfold thif truth graduaUy^ 
I :that we may conceive it wel). I ob^ 
I ferved before, that thofe arts depend on 
■ the mind of roan for their , value avd I 
\ alfo hinted pften, that there is a certain 
t fablimity of genius common to them 
'! all. Here then are two known poima 
of ynion. . Freedom beftows on man an' 
' uncommon elevation and dignity of (oifl^ 
wbofc fymptoms are very ftrilcing. The 
members pf fri^ ftate^ have always loqked 
upon themfelves as a fpecies of men &r 
I above the, fubje^is of monarchies* This 

! liaM^ty idea is incukated by habit ; it is 
iuipk^ in with th^ir miUc^. it is the biir<- 
49n.of ihe WQndwm tales told to their 
. . liftcning 
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Kftenkig^ youth f it' to ftuHM hy txtm^ 
^ asnl^ picosi)!^ until k hei^tsks iih tn^ 
thufiafm that poffefies the H^le fhiagt^ 
aaition. Thofe who are acquainted wttiv 
the -Kiomait aiMlt Grecian oratof^, know 
that they (poke hi* defence of liberty witlt 
a< facred tranrport and utrarmth that ap* 
fifracbed to rapture ; and their patriots, 
inipired by the fame fpirit, performed 
tions that aftoflilhed nations, and kerned 
above human power« This ftiblimci idea^ 
that flamed ^and lightned in the oration^' 
and gave fopeniatiiral force to the pa- 
tikty waS' vndoiibcedly Ae fame that 
Warned foi>rightl)F on the imaginatioflf^ 
•£ cbe ftatuarf painter, and fttudc 
ibt^ lyre wvth^^ ItKfh divine hige ; but 
wlMi litwrty'fiilt,.riHs glorious dignity of 
favl wne no inofe,.aiid the arts felKto a;^ 
fervUe iiiiitalion) wfaen tbe^eiUilI ide» 
that gave tiMBi^ ^w«r e x p ired / Bot' 
kowvver haughty ^^tt Aiemhei^Vof Stitio^ 
orafcimiMy: he,, thk is^tne f^rl Bbing^^^ 

equallji^ 
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equally oppreiTed in all men, by the ava« 
cation of their ftate, and their neceffi^ 
ties, it will remain liftlefs and inani- 
mated even in a free ftate, until .feveral 
fortunate circumftances concur to warm 
it into life and operation. 

jf. Dear fir, let us come to Greece 
as faft as we can, > and fee the circum- 
ftances that concurred there fo happily 
to produce the fine arts. 

D. I told you, madam, I fpeak only 
in doubt but no appearance of truth 
ought to be negledled in this curious 
enquiry. We are looking back to an 
age, when agriculture and the other arts 
of plenty and eafe were lately introd.uced 
into Greece : the acquifition of the necef* 
faries of life allowed time for reflexion ; 
and luxury, which even then was at a 
great height in Ada, had not yet found 
the way into Europe, In this ftate the 

fimple 
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thottgbls* 

The Greeks tod^ received^ the Rrfthlmttst 
kt pamtiiig and ftatudjry frdm Egypit; 
bor tbefeart^ (brved in Egypt onty to mark 
do^Wif important notes, ankl public regu« 
Iwtioit^ by bi^oglyphks, or vifible pic-^ 
tcrregy before tile tffeof letters wad difcover^ 
edi and they werfeccttifidcsredasfiiivctttiofla^ 
<jf publk iKfliiy, b^t not of genius, 
Wbar were fymbols in Egypt, were 
looked upon' in Gpeeee a^s the figures of 
g<$d6 ; and th1$ miftaktf p#odude<t new' 
idbfts inp paintioirs attd ftatuftrie^^ that mu<{< 
prWQ favomble td t^r ar^ : ihey Ttovr 
thought it neGefiar/ td dilfeinguifi^ thehr^ 
works by thdv beiiutf Md grandeur. At 
tbe fame time mi^ and poetry lay in 
Avage fiscee, bwin thrir faivagr ftate they 
were admired and cul^atied^. 

Ore&oa at this e^ly agowa^ divided 
iJltd^ a great number of pretty ftates, of 



alod governmeAtsr, that agreed in nbtfaiA^ 
Imt the tonAnoh fehtim<^iiti^ oFii^uit^,^ 
and forfuM^ely in 6nd lihgisage. ' SiB 
happened that Ikey hiffittfted ffeqiienr 
public af&mblies, where the men cif-gr'' 
niusy the idle, and oputent, who bad Iet« 
fure for reflexion, and the moft iUuflrioili' 
in their refpci£live ftates, met regularly^ 
amongft othev' decifions, to judge of works 
of tafte, which at firft undbiibtedly #et^ 
rude and coarfe. Befide the appointed 
judges^ cvriofity colle&ed a vafl number 
of others, whom you may tall the vo^ 
luntary difciples of tafte. In thefe nc^le 
aSemblies their prejudiced ^ere confiited 
to each community and town; and they, 
had ho common prej^udice, but in favour 
of what was really beautiful. , The uni-* 
verfal judgment was therefore always 
right, and could be no other than the 
corrimon univcrfal tafte of nature : for 
you are nefer to forget^ that although 
. tafte 
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overwhfilmgd, by prciw^icg^ it i$ i- 
not jlofl;. _ T^e Goths had^their poetrf ' 
arul^ arcblteflure^ in wb^b the 4ivinp 
gcfnius. appeared b^wilderedi biiitftill that 
appearance charqied them. . It is alfo ae- 
<;eirary to, conceive, . that although all 
ipaakiod under prejudices, their pre* 
Radices, like {he teftitnony of falfe wjt* 
nefles^ differed, while, all agree in the fen- 
timents of nature. Under the aufpicious 
fpcqnomy I fpoke of, and judges (b happily 
calculated, in Greece genius ftripped off 
fy&y though gradually, its beggar's weedf, 
and (hone forth in its native fplendor. 
^alfe ornag££t and p rejudice wer e dc>-1 
t^ed, true beauty of every kind fprung 
forth like orig^inal light, it was difcovered ( 
with yaft exultation, and fpread without I 
pains like the nationa l language. Their 
very populace t hought and , f poke nobly^ 
The Romansy about the time of the ruin 
of the commonwealth, were in a iitua^ 
tion nou very unlike this { hay^ b^ 
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Ijpeakiftg, of : thejr wc«e->^mcd <atf .al? 
tbc known nsrtions of |be earth, snd jtt 
fliey all fpoke one language* A variety 
kt the original prepoSefions^ along witb 
an univerfal comniunicstion, is the bcft 
circutnftarice for wearing away preju- 
dices, and for arriving at juil concept 
tions of nature and' beauty. Befides, the 
Romans^^ with vaft emulation, made ths^ 
9icqti}fitions of Greece their own, and", 
csragbt the fprit they admired. But it 
mutt be confeifed, that the Roman tafte' 
had mucb of imitation, and inherited" 
only a renmantof the creating genius 
of Greece. Amongft the happy circuoi* 
ftances peculiar to the native country of 
tfae^ mufes and the graces, I fhould have 
obferved, that an excellency ii^ the arts 
always procured diftindion ^nd honours^ 

-p in the ftate, which in free go vernmen ts^ 
I w here numbers e njoy a (hare of die fo- 

^ vereign power, is a warmer incentive to 
emulation^ than a monarch baa tcfbeftQw.' 
« # Artifts 
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Airtifts in 'Greece nefleded honour oh tl» 
fttfes they belonged to, and weite almcrft 
idolized by thx)fe ftates. 

In fuch t Mh\e oonteft of genhis^ m 
which every ftep was caJcuIated to vnvcil 
the fizbUtne beauties cF the vnmd, men im«- 
mediztdj came to imitate nature. The 
qpi&cures and images cxprefled and moved^ 
thft pafEbons of mufic were difcovcred, and 
mJMy armed itfelf with the mi^ty 
^wers of the foul. After the beautiful 
«iiid afFe£H-ng^ appeared the fabKm e : and 
idle human ^rit was fuprifed to hear the 
divine voice 'of poetry raifed fo high : 
it was fuprifed to fee its uautterabie 
f eptiraents fa ced upo n marbje , and a gran- 
deur difclofed in the different provinces , 
of gei)ius by far foperior to the originals 
^i n iiiB ure. But it would be al^lutely 
impoffibie for the mind to take tlpis lofty 
flight in the imitative arts, if their ideas ( 
of the human fpirit, which is the obje& I 



of thafe^i^f, wa^ not vaft and entbafU? 
^\C4 Tlie arts in fapreftfor beatfty^ue 
the infpiration of a foul {urrGronded "wnh . 
grandeur, breathing virtue :4ind -liberty, 
whofe tone of vdice is trelefttal, and 
wboie atdtodes exprefs a ditine faabir^f 
mind. While this fpirit . cxifted' rto 
Greece and Rome, their patriots ..were 
demi gods : the poet's idea produced 
tragic and epic heroes, who emulated 
their deities. The painter and feulptor 
ventured to bring gods to view in the 
human form, exprei&ve of the divine cha- 
racter ; and ttiufic was <:dm|>ofed, that 
called up the paifions with fovereign 
authority, and led the fottl- - captive 
hj a regulated order of fo^inds. it isl a 
lofs to me, that you are not acqUmnted 
with Dcmofthenes : the infpiring fpirit 
that raifed him and the other antient 
orator%to^ fo high a degree of importance, 
immediately difcovertd. to confift in 
/ this dignity and immenfe value put 
J vpon huiQ^ Vutu^ ^xid Cicedom. As 
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foMi^a th« Jiborti^ of Greece Rome 
^^rc-^jeftiojjed jqwhen the vMue of hu« 
man natmre , (unk^i W^ defpotiq govern- 
mtnU brought giiiik and fervitude together 
into view, then the divine enthufiafm and 
i>oldnefs that attended on liberty expired ; 
. and the arts, whofe real o\^c£k was the 
' IsMighty and fublime fpirit of man, fell 
-together irretrievably. After which, ge- 
' nius /Could only imitate the works of the 
antients, and produce a cold beauty , 
deftitute of the ori ginal facred ^ergy. 

A. I have heard you withrgreat^tten- 
tion 5 every thing you hare faid gives 
me caufe to greive for the lofa-of the li-<^ 
berties of almoft the whole world« What 
beauty ! ^hat grandeur 1 what invention 
did they bring to manlund ? O ye ty- 
rants of the ea rth, how hzv c ye defaced 
fa umat^ natur e! What a happjuefs- i< it. 
to be born in a country of liberty !. 
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p. .ypu ba,Yc gpt J? yicj«r tjic iair 
fi4f of .b^^m^m.ii^tur^. If ib^rcivere iiot 
fome migl;Uy w conveiiicDci efi ttutt fended 
libe/atjt^ iu9]ti is the fopdneCs of th^ Wfltrld 
for it, that ^apy man wJip durft , :8^ffum^ 
^ th^ fovereignty oyer hi^ fellow-crtatiiurfs^ 
would ,be torn in .pieces hy bis own rel^ 
tipns and dopieftics and, ^very .peribn OJ^ t 
earth would prove a Brutus to bim. The ] 
P truth is, if the d ignit y .and virtu e affmncd L 
J by the republica;j were . reaU the whole \ 
[race of man would be free^ and there 
would be little occafion for government : 

(but na^turj^l /dignity and virtue are only 
fine fpe^res, that hauat and delight the 
foul, like the poet'5 vifions. For^' in 
fail, man^s . ftate, his circumftajaces, 
and vices, m ake fubjcft ion necfejdkry 
fofhim, ai^d oblige hin to b^ar a yok^ 
he hates. Jf indeed he were preiTed by 
no afxpetites, and invaded by no evils^ 
or had always at hand a fuppjy of enjoy^ 
ments, he would be a very innocent crea- 
ime^ h&, would form no defigns to difturb 
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his neighbour's repoTe, aftd wetild 
9uiFe but kwi^kw^ to reftrasti hite : lie 
would have no temptsltion to 'violate his 
inteile£i:ua] taile of virtue i^i digni- 
ty ; and the golden age, which in idet 
looks fo delightful, wodd appear in re« 
ality on the earth. But whj;}e maa is « 
f rcy to «vils, and to app^ijes, wkick 
may be allayed at his ^ei^bour's coft^ 
his natural inclinations, to which he is 
impelled by hfs wretdiednefs, is to tref» 
pafs upon thofe who are poflefied of what 
he wants 3 and if he be not able to pro* 
cuTS^f&em by force, he does ncit ceafe t9 
covet them, and attempt to acquire them 
by fraud* This is the fecondary natural 
ftate of man, that arifes from his exter** 
nal circumftances and wants, which make 
z ilate oFTuEjedion and fociety necefCuy^ 
to /-eftrain him from perpetual warfare 
aiid rapine, in ail communities where 
fome men are rich and others poor; fosr 
it is necelTary to cbferve, that anongft 
f^vages, where there is so ^permanent 



pdTeffioii^ and little to ^be cm^d^^tiHett 
the fetters of governpsent are mntcdhtyp, 

but agaiaft tyranny and ibvery.' I fup» 
pofe it is not the liberty cf rwild bcaib 
that republicans feek fon^ / but a mode^ 
rate government ; and that they only 
avoid tyranny. The Rotnan and XSfecian 
' commonwealths, who carried the digsity 
of human nature fo high, were real fo< 
cieties, and governed by laws ; fo that ' 
there is no ncceffity to be unreftrained> in 
order to be free. 

jD. The condition of mankind in an im- 
proved and opulent ftate, requires r eftrain t; 
and by laws of neceffity as ftrong as fate, 
they cannot live a day in fafety without 
it ; their fears and danger therefore, not- 
withftanding their darling love of free- 
dom, extort obedience from them ; 
and at the moment they, have attained, 
that fu ll liberty l Vv2X Iwves no more to 
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deitrey r make the moft infulting^^degreib 
of tyranny neceflfary t o fave them from 
civil war and mutual carnage. What I 

yms fpeaking of, was the cont6ntiort be- y 

t^een fubjeftion and that liberty which iis /(d^ 
thff beloved objeft of the fons oT frecdoto:; Jju6d^ 
and to conceive what this really i^y let tis ■ , r,„. 
' take in the whole feries of condu^ 

of paft republicks, in Vindication of . ^ 

liberty % and we (hall find t hat ftp pfe ople 
ever broke fr om monarcliy, or the go-!^^^[;*^ 
vernment of a few, and adopted the po-V 7»<c ^ 
pular r form, flopped at any ftep fcort or TTL 
anarchy ; but regularly, and With a pre- . 
cipitate inclination, proceeded to demo- 
lifli, ftep by ftep, every prerogative of 
the ruling powers, until they came to 
that level, which it is impofSble to .en<- 
joy in an opulent ftate. If the 'Romans, 
the Carthaginians, the Athenians; and 
every other popular flate that ever e^iiltd, 
proceeded alike, dire6ily and regularly, to 
untie eray band of govermtient^ until 

they 
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frMi miferies of eadlef^ civil wari 
it cannot be dotfbted, but the rad ob- 
Jed of their defires is that liberty, of 
wbicb human nature is 2dway$ enaaiMred^ 
and ever incapable of poflefliog* Men are 
Mry often hurried on, by the vioknce 
«f their paflions, without feeing their 
encls, or fuffering tbemfelves to take a 
view of the landiiig-placc;^ to which tkey 
j^end i and reafon, that eternal volun^ 
teer in the fervice of the paffioni, only 
ienres to find pretences and exctifes^ Do 
jafiify the inclinations. The parliament 
'who attacked king Charles L never fuf- 
f pe£bcd that they were rufliing into anar- 
' chy : they felt the grievance of govern- 
ment.; by little and little they eafed 
^'tbemfelves of their burden ; they grafped 
at power ; every advance they made to- 
wards freedom only made the remainder 
cf fubje&ion intolerable to them : but 

the 
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the minute tftey acquired the fulT poflfef- 
fion of liberty, the tyranny bf Cromwell 
became neceflary, to fave (fiem from cut-* 
ting each others throats* 

Mbntefquieu oblervea, that factions 
and contention are eilential to free ftates; 
He faw plainly the f^&y but was not 
quite fo weft apprized of the caufe ; fbr 
nothing can be a clearer evidence, that the 
freedom men defire, cannot be recon- 
ciled with any permanency to the bomanf 
ftate, than that in all' focieties who adopt 
the princijples of liberty, there is a perpetual 
ferment and' ftrift, until' thofe principlfes 
be ejeded out of the conftitution. The 
oftraciftn of the Athenians, and the pro- 
fcfiptions of the Romans,, demonffrate 
the natural infirmity of their governments^ 
and the want of a fufHcient ruling power > 
Popular fates are generally paft remedy,, 
before the decay be fufped^d j us their finat 

end 
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cn4, a^H^P^Icbes, fa^ ions bring on a con|i« 
n^al /jsvcf , that ten4f to deftroy a frame^ 
that caq^o^ be preferved; and then an- 
other form q^^goverpmenfj^hiqh is ajways. 
defpotiC) fucceeds* N;othing is more pbj?; 
yious, than. that the government of Rqmfj 
was vitaljly deftroyed feme yeafs^ befcr.^ 
CaefaJr- won the decifive batjtk of Pbar- 
£alia. It was not his ambitipn .ruijiLe4 
tbc commonwealth, but the f^ pf^^^, 
commonwealth, which that vigilant PqUt^ 
tician faw inevitable, incited his ambition. 
The prerogatives of the ruling powers 
were in his time utterly exhaufted, yet 
were the Romans at no other age fo 
univerfally mad for liberty ; by the en- 
couragement of which fpirit, that great 
ftatefman brought the republic to its 
final ruin. There is a truth neceffary to 
be taken notice of, which Addifon. in 
bis Catp has concealed with great care : 
it is, that Cato was the tpry and cavaliec 

of 
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of his timir," tii'lrd flood up for prl^^^ve j 

zh3 that Casfitfi while he was plaiinirig the ^^^^ 

dtfttu£Hbn of the republic, was the Whig 

ahd patron of liberty, who took every op- ^J^,^ 

portutthy to extend the privileges of the 

people, order to heighten the diforder, 

that was then too far gone. Portipey, who " 

was before Cxifkr the patron of the people, 
tbbk exadly the fame method, for the 
lame reafon j and from the event, we 
may infer, 'that there are no limits to' the 
defire of freedom ihort of the deftru£Hon 
of govemmem ; and that there is noA ^tr? . 
ibge of government, in which men 
riidre impatient for new degrees of liber- j 

ty, than when the commonwealth is upon | ^ 

the point of diffolution, for witnt of ftif-J 
£cient authority. 

This is really inhuman, to give 
me fuch a fine idea of liberty, and then 
to daih it to the ground. But fince the 
liberty men really feek and defire is not 

at- 



yictofr wiil 4 iign it y rcqtuiri^ AoiAledieiic^'to 
laira; Lifattii^then«lttittl^4^ilrii^ 
A ttiocfia ce; cmnftqaentiy a ^if^rtortlfaidH^ 
iinfers? vtmiy and^ digitltj)r^ :5)trU«ilb^ di^i^ 
I3i^faa» ^5hvay» la?F i^pttl^ i^ihi ^l^r 
whilil, on the other katid^^fii)l}^1oiif }» 
^die deafieft; evixknee of 'a^vicMiis- naitttri,' 

dignity x>fi' mati:, ' ifere^* yoi^ 
'oonceh^y '.;v^ an. ekVatied Sd^ortmehiy 
and alio tfaa tvanquilt feftemd^^ ^ ^ 
pearance' of an eafy mlndi >>bee6a«e paitu 
of the jde^ancfif wie admirfe; «»Tbey are the 
fH&ttresft or^iymbols «f %tertial^tiirtite.ati& 
WMQSStitit^'^^^ oifiiamdricsc 
irfmaiiiB ■^^'^ t ■•■ 

^ laa , aire Ec Accko^s 
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To conceive a juft idea of the paflion ^^^^ 
of liberty^ it is neceflary to make an efti^^^^i^ 
mate of the powers of human pride and 
confcience, which form that pafBon. No ^ — ■ 
one is able to bear a reproachful idea of 
himfelf, except thofe few CKriftians who 
are refolved in earneft to attack their own 
vices^ and to make the facrifice required 
by the gofpel. We fee the reft of the 
world making it the chief art of life, aQ4 
employing the moft refined management^ 
,to produce to view an amiable pidlure of 
themfelves. Various treatifes have beeil 
written by divines ^d philofophers, on 
. the manifold and impervious operations of 
pride ; and yet no one ever perhaps had 
an idea of the extent of genius, and va- 
riety of artifice, by which pride conceals 
the corruption of our hearts. The fana- 
tic indeed, in general terms, acknow« 
ledges the depravity and wretchednefs pf 
his nature ; but even this vague acknow* 
ledgement is feldom made, until he has 

pcrfuadcd 



p(?rfiiaie(^*hTin^^^^ that he'ls^a^ually 
rified hy tlie particular hVoiit of ProvSv^ 

order tc>' conceal us from <!rtftcrs bhly--; its^ 
principal aSireis ia to hide- lis' flroai our- 
felves, and to tave lis frohrf' tli* inflifler* 
able feclings^ of our own d^gravity, mifery ^ 
and meanne 6> I jom mifery and meannefs 
to depravity, becauTe we hatfeia^ tacit fenfe 
of their iaiTocIatlbn : we are aflian^* of a 
vile and Wretched fiate as' if it were our 
own fault ^ our bluflie«-i»r poverty fliew 
that in feritlment we acquit Providence of 
the evil& br iife,^ and place them at ouf 
own doors^ although reafofl^be unable to- 
trace our milery fronj our crimes : 
we alfo conceive a relatioa fetween me* 

Vtit and Happihefs ; for wfeich reafen peo- 
p}e generalfy affeft the ap pgaran ce c? hap- 
pmefe. EiV" cQnleqiience of tile att^pt 
rnen make- to impofe on tbenifelves, it h 
that ' we 1are* generally ftrang^s to the ela* 
bprate dperVti aitd irtifices of our Ofwn. 
jfudc^ Vven wfretv 'iV iV^tlfS^riiy cin- 
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p]i9y!^ foJTy jthQ fame reafons. that mako 
W dccejtful jua jthia, matter n^kc u$ alib 
defirous pf .remaifiing^ ftrang^^rs , p the de- 
j^it ; we are . not willing to know, that 
Wf ar|5 hiding the corruption, whofe ^x- 
iilcncf WQ; would fain make a fecret to 
Qurfelves, 

. Now, in liberty, man aflerts the in^l^ 
nocence and dignity he adores ; he revoltai ^ 
againfi: . reftraint and ignominy ; he lays i 
plaim to an up right nature , and difclaim s | 
with infiglft? hatre d the mifer y and vice 
t hat aiafc c. a . jefpotic governm ent neccf-j 
far/ to ch ain him dow ;a> The real ' 
grandeur ^nd worth inferred by liberty, 
to man immerfcKl in the vice he loves^ 
impatient of ihame, and liable to the 
outrage . of . confcience, h tikf the fof- 
fjCnfioo of Ptometheus's vulture* It lifts 
iim out ..of m^onel3 and qejoflion ; it 
ibotbs. him with ^ .profpecSb of niitiye ex-r 
cellencc;vJt;^ijyC3 /tervile fbr dlTf 
.tfuice^;it|e^^qj;es and ennol)Ies ^is foul $ 
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it infpircs him with language and at-^ 
tltudis3 t\iM aftoniih aAd^-mvilby an<l 
with fubUniQ and celeftial iiddasuhat bear 
[ him far abpy^itlie human ftate^ What ar 
I pity it is that), fueh beauteous. vifion^ have 
no reality but rin the - imagination ; that 
[ the f ubjciSioii we fly is as neceflary, as^ 
our vice a nd m ifcrjr are real ; and that 
(the virtue, and , digni4:y afliamed by the 
1 ha ughty re publican, is fsdfe and fpurio uSy 
Miipported. by a, me an bypoor fly^ and a pride 
Jies i 

jf. Enough, enough ; do not triumph 
in my afflidion ; I am an Englilh wo^ 
man, and love liberty; why do you 
trample with fuch infult fOi what is fa 
dear to me ^ . 

D. Do not miftake me, madam, I love li^ 
berty with an enthufiaftic paiHon, but I am 
well aiTured it cannot be enjoyed in opu* 
lent improved ftates : I alfo admire the 

noble 
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noble idea of huoian nature ; but I know 
it is deceitful and falfe, and th>at man 
by nature a vicious ami nMfimble being, 
doomed to' fubjefltion, fuffau^^and ig- 
nominy. Let us follow th6 patriot hero 
who has;refcued his country from flavery, 
furrounded with immortal glory, and 
covered with laurels ever-gfcen, the em* 
blems of eternity; and look upon htm 
in the bed of fictneff, opprefllfd with vile 
old age, or aghafl: aad pantfrtg undoe 
the ftroke of death xhje conqueror, and 
aik oiirfelves is this the end 'of glory ? 
But be not cad down, madani life is 
fliort and RtctiiJ^^ ^^d i t is ^ ftttedtj^ 
infult and^iftrcfs by a han^ • wfe camtot 
reSif : and indeed feeing t^Tait eFernity lies 
i>efore us, it is very happy f(;r us, 
thgit it i§ not in the prefem world this 
fine appetite k ta be fatisfied. The con- 
xieSioiT lietweeii the '&ae al-ts^ &hd' free- 
dom, brought^ on the n^A^^rMtS^ I made 
on the nature of government, which 
w:ere neccflary to lead you to the fol- 



fine ?^rts: xouft pray. yoy|j:^tiob(^:rfi(i? 
carefully,^ that the Clyjftfaat ij^ligiott-,-^ 
takes the fjiji of aian^ .^uofi itj^ ;Corru^> > 
ftate fo< i^s foundauon, aj»4'%'^ly xe- ..: 
quires of u$ a deep fenfe(.of{9u^ .natur^- i 
wretchfdpefs aQd depravity^, J[t if beyo»ii:r- 
the power Qf thought to foW;^ ftrikiii^> 
a pi(^^re of buman corrup^^if^ as what is: : 
exhibited, to us by the death c^-thie &oa of 
God . We may refied^ uppn itas Ippg as we ^ i 
pleafe» but the warmeft ima^iajation. Will . 
neyer be i^Jble to reach, or. coin prebend^ - 
the boundlefs iniquity, that this immai)e:* 
facrifice fu^ggefts. The fiaqe4 d^fig« aitd • 
tenor of revelation is to imbue us .with ^ 
fenfe of our niifery and vicp, to r^ndei: U9 
lowly and humble in our pv^o eyes, and 
to fubdue the delufive idea of our own . 
excellence a^id . worth. For. this-, endj it 
inculcat;psfe lf-de iyal,pe niten c^^CQntrition» 
and.pray^^rgfli 3II qf thera the children of hu- 
mility arid jfelfT cQfidemnatioay. The con-, 
caption itgiyesi^s of (he humai) fl^te is very 
moxtifjing^ XQUfc^'A\t^a4^S;^viVvout far- 

ccc PtaLire )^ 
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ther preambWi" that " politencfs whofc 
end it is to litlake the peddle' We ' con- « 
verie with ' ^^ifed with ^tKemfelvesi "; 
is St dangerbtjii comm^rc'e^ ifiat the 
beauties of e leganc e are furpFdloua and 
falfe ; and <hat the haughty dignity af- ' 
fumed by the Greeks and Rdmans was k 
radical oppofition to Chriftianity. Heft 



you may behold, open to your view, ^^^-L^xhCzi 
rooted and i mplacabl e enmity that muft; 
neceffarily fobfift between th e fpirit of m anyr^ ^ 
and Chriftianity ; between the taV of Go4,l , 
that draws our fa appinefs from humility, I 
and the principle that e levat es ati' J^flatter s'^*^ 
the human heart. Yo'u fte Chri(lianit\%^^!'r^ 
, like a defpotic and mercileis tyr^n't, Itrip 
off from man all his natural beauty and 
merit; and' you fee the reafori, wliy lord 
Shaftefbury, and other writer^ who inflft 
on the natural dignity of mart, becotiie 
proportionably ertemics to Chriftianity. 
When wd take^ into confiderat ion the trie ' 
profped of 'our' l-eligion, i^^c 'knbW iri W 
moment, why Chriftiah faints, who were 

TVtxdfinc^. 



ble and lowly in their o>^i^j,f^s|^ are im* 
proper fubje£ls of tragedy, epic poetry, 
fi^tuary, or painting .; jin4< wby^ moderft 
poets are obliged to bring, h^then heroes 
the ft^ge, and give tbejr? ^ayourite cba- 
iraSers the haughty heathen fentiments of 
virtue; by which means they fpeqioofly 
4indermine the principles 0f Chriftianity^ 
And debauch the heart, by the beauuft^ 
pidures they draw of natural, dj^itj an^ 
jgrandeur of foul. 

■> 

A. ^ Cruel man ! to fet aU I admire^ 
and all I refpedl, at war in my breaftj 
-to give me a fear and horror of the vir« 
tue and dignity I almoft adore ; to debafe 
Chriftianity, and to fet all that is noble 
and great in oppofition to it. This is 
furely to feduce me from religion, an^l 
/nake me fling myfelf for relic/ on Deifm. 
How much kinder would it be. in you, 
to reconcile religion and the elevating 

{"^numcnts 
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fth'timerit^s that gfVe us jby aiid "p!eii(tirt 
in our cxiftent^f. ' ' " 

■'■ DV I mlght^feavc done To, it is true, 
ihd d6cked out a flattermg religion, 
dgreeable to 'the modern tafte^ ftir which 
almoft every one 'Would gfl^e fincere 
thanks ; but thfert it ivbuld not be 
r^al Chriftianity. However, let me 
bbferve, that Chriftianity gives a tnuch 
fittej* profpeft than it takes iaway j it 
only takes away a feducing, faife, titiA 
pai nted piflure of human excellence ; 
hut iri Exchange, it lifts tire thelEurtain 
of futurity, and Ihews you a prof- 
peft of lumia^ glory and beauty, that 
wiir never fade, fuperior tb the vile 
i'nfults of old ige, to fortune, tyranny, 
or th^c^ra v^, AlthouglTThe fpurious 
pifture of our own Virtut gives us more 
gratification and pride, yet the "ideas of 
Ghriftianity are infinitely more fublime 
and afFedting. The vafteft imagination 

pcffefTed 
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poflWfed' by any of the liun^an race, t^t 
has cbmc' t6 our knowledge, was un- 
dbubtediy Homer's ; yet when moft on 
fire, ht^v poor and inferibr ai'e bis ide^s 
of divinie power, compared to thofe of 
the Scriptures ; and it is when he ap-. 
proadies to the Chriitian ideas^ that^his 
conceptions of the Gods ^fe trulj di- 
vine. Thfe foul of man ^Ifo, in ruinaj 
and depravity, is an ,obje£l much i^pr^ 
noble; a*rfcf 'alfo more affcfling than the 
heathen hero, although not fo flattering 
or beautiful. We all feel a deep fenfe pf 
our n^^ivejnifery, and the truth breaks i<i 

upon uTTrom every quarter" ; although we 

hide it like midnight confplrators, and 
dare not breathe it to our own hearing. 
It breaks in upon us in the midft of. 
worldly pomp an(l pride, and appears 
very confpicuoully in the puerile felicity 
we feel in the falfe fliew of drefs, the 
f alfe dign ity, h yiour , and eale^e af- 
fume ; all of which we know to be coun- 
icr/cit and deceii?u\, t^oxVv\v\'2^ d\Ccovers 
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the confcious fcnfe we have of o^p wrcjtph-, 
edhefs more than our cagernefs^ ,tQ get 
it out of View. The deift^ih.ews hi^v 
feeling of guilty while he fortifies hh: 
fcrifual heart with endlefs fyphifms 
drawn round it, while he feek3 jto -eladci 
confcience, by a,rgumentj5 evidently 
fnatched up by diftrefs and defpair. Jtis 
the internal perception of humain mifery, 
and of a mifgiving confcicnc^, that give^. 
irrefiftible force to the wild rbapfoi^ies of. 
fatiatrcs. It is in vain to reafon with- 
th"em againft a fentiment they re^^lly feet 
and experience; and their difcoiirfes are 
infedlious, becaufe all mankind feel juft 
as they do. The fears of fuperftition arc 
fentiments of the mind, which» like all 
other inftinftive fentiments, cannot , be 
tried at the bar of reafon, and yet are 
better eftabliflied, and more pr^jfent than 
the conclufions of reafon. When a horfe 
difcovers a lion breaking into the paf* 
tures, and moving towards him, he be- 
holds in bis form and terrific motion^^ 
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refentBient as they utuMy do agaioft 
fuperftitiotts tnd fcrapuIottf» who odier* 
wife are only obje£tt of compftfion. 

It is certain, that Cbrifttanitf, frooi 
the profped it give us of our corruptioii 
and ruin, and the force it receives from 
our internal fentiments, is capable 
of more aiFe<5ling and more fublime 
oratory, than the heathens were able 
to <:onceive ; but then it is terrific and 
unpleafing to human nature, like the 
iea in ftorms about a mariner, who, from 
his little (kiflP, that every moment £bems 
to be overwhelmed, views the noble 
dreadful fcene ; but views it in fuch an* 
xtety as deftroys the beauty. 

Chriftians alfo ought, by all the rules 
of theory, to excel the heathens in mufic, 
whofe religious ideas are fo fuperiorly paf- 
fionate and noble. It is certain, that 
Chriftianity naturally familiarizes us to 
the great, the 2iffe£ling, and plaintive 
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palhons that form tiie epic part\^|* fear-. 
mony ; *at{d A' may fee affertetTwith fomc 
degree or confidence, that Wherever the 
tafte of mufic is Revived, it will affift in 
awalcirig the other powers of genius, and 
Impreffing the mind with a f^blime habit 
of thinking. In ftatuary and p^aintirig, 
Chriftians have no profpe^l of equalling 
tl>e heathens. ]^ajQion and pride are the 
yery foul of painting j what recourfe then 
Has the artift, when he draws the great \ 
models of Chriftianity, whole glory it if^ 
(to fuller inj ui res with p atienc^» ^ and to 
< ftifle the eWils of pride| its reven ge, its* 
^ifcontent, its majefty, and iiaughty 
pbrtT* I before obferved, that the fpirit 
oT^hriftianity is not favourable to tra- 
gedy ; and, I believe I may add, that tra- 
gedy will never appear . in fplendor. 
Where men's ideas of humaxi worth 
and merit ' are formed from . genuine 
Chriftianity. 



; * ^ R Since 
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a J JJJ^^"^^^ ^ fpoken of the effects of 
I'^lEhriftianity on the fine arts, it is not 
tx^^^f^wholly bef|de, my defign, to obferve, 
^^^^ ^ what effeft i nfideli ty, which gains ground 
/ a J^^^^ ^ x!ciQk parts of Europe, where a 
CfUtUA-f difference in reh'gion hath obtained, muft 
ai-L '^^v^ them. From what I hare faid, 
it appears pretty evident, that where reli- 
* gion is turned out, there all the arts, and 
^^^^^^^ tafte itfelf, muft utterly fet in darknefs 
ov tPUivLfiXiii vanifli. The heathen religion, how- 
ever abfurd, imparted thofe noble ideas 
we find in the heathen works of genius ; 
and religion is fo neceffary to preferve 
grandeur of thought, that Lucretius was 
obliged, in his poetry, to pay his devo- 
tions to the gods he annihilated in his 
arguments* Indeed the fublime cannot 
fubfift without the awful and mighty 
views of religion ; on which account 
great poets, whatever were their private 
opinions, were always in thieir works men 
irf eminent v\tt^i.: On the contray, as 
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infidelity, advances and chills the enthu- 
fiafm of the mind, the divine and noble 
ideas mufl perifh in poetry, oratory, fculp- 
ture, and painting. However enthufiafm 
be applied, it originally belongs to reli- 
gion, and muft perifli where religion is 
loft : genius therefore, which under Go- 
thic obfcurity was only opprefled and over- 
whelmed, but ftill ftruggled, muft fubmit 
to infidelity, and lie quietly in the grave : . 
Epicurifm, or heathen infidelity, came into 
repute juft when the arts fell in Greece 
and Rome. I Ihould have obferved 
before that Chriftianity gives the beft 
profpedl of that equality, that confti- 
tutes the moft valuable part of free, 
dom . Where the greateft poffible free- 
dom is enjoyed, there muft be in opu- 
lent ftates, a fubordination, and the 
croud muft be for ever diftrefled in their 
private circnmftances :. bi;t the chriftian 
religion puts all upon a level j it opens 
R 2 vipws 
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views of glory to the moft wretched, and 
ftamps every foul with infinite value. 

But when Amelia appears loft in thought 
and penfive in reflection, it is time to put 
an end to the difcourfe that occafions 
her concern. I (hall only mention in as 
few words as poflible, the refult of 
what we read, and of what we have juft 
now faid. There are in the foul original 
fentiments, which, when man has leifure 
to turn his attention to them, form his 
diftinguifliing chara£ler, his genuine tafte 
and judgment : thefe fentiments, together 
with the elegant arts they give rife to, 
and his obdinate afFe£lation of worth and 
dignity, all difcover illuftrious marks of 
regal grandeur in the foul : this beloved 
grandeur we would fain afl^ume in this 
life, for prefent paiSon naturally feeks 
prefent enjoyment ; and while we are de- 
lighted with the fublime idea of human 
nature, we fondly defire that liberty which 

in 
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is the birthright of innocence : but to coa- 
found and humble us, human corruption 
attends for ever, and fcourges man back 
into vile fubjeftion, with the terrors 
bf anarchy, confufion, murders, and in 
fecurity. Society and laws are not the 
efFedts of choice, but of bitter necefEty- 
that never fufFered any people to remain 
in a ftate of freedpm, where they had any 
pofleflions to be coveted : the ftern decree 
of bondage, along with the inclemencies 
of life, and its variety of wants arid mife- 
ries, inform us in the language of the 
Almighty, that we are ruined, guilty, and 
condemned ; confequently, that our pride 
and oppofition to fubjeftion, are prefump- 
tion, rebellion-, and fin. The heathen 
religion, which allowed the reality of 
human re£titude and virtue, and appro- 
priated the enthufiaftic views to this 
life, gave room to genius to work miracles 
in free ftates, where the grandeur of hu- 
man nature became a principle of afiion.* 
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But Chfiftianity turns our fublime views 
from this world to their proper fcene, 
to a future life, and confines the flight 
and heroifm of the mind to devotion, 
fortitude in fufFering, patience, and to a 
noble conqueft of the paflions. 

A. The fine arts, I am convinced, bear 
a relation to a ftate in w^ch we are not at 
prefent. I fee plainly, although that 
ftate be furrounded with clouds, which 
deny a near view of it, yet that it is a 
ftate of amazing rapture and joy, and that 
the fine arts are indubitable proofs of the 
unfpeakable fublimity of the fpirit of man. 
Upon the whole, the profpe£l you have 
given me, I own is great; but it is alfo 
melancholy and terrible. I am convinced 
that the heathen ideas of human virtue 
and grandeur were falfe and low ; yet 
they are very engaging, and I quit them 
with relu£lance. I think I am like Eve 
taking her laft leave of the garden of 

i to 41. y\obU OmH^"^^^ 
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Eden, with the whole world in profpeft 
before her, and heaven in her hope. 
However unbounded her new inheritance, 
and noble the promifes flie received, yet 
(lie could not forbear looking back with 
a iigh, and feeling a fecret inclination to 
remain. 



THE END. 
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